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A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 








“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 

leavour to throw down allthe barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
esuon, Country, and Colour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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ous af the Week. 


Parisians love a holiday, and they have 

taken ample advantage of that afforded to 
them by the conjunction of planetary Crowns— 
Lous Narotzow and Victoria. Paris was sum- 
moned to show itself in its best pageantry, and 
it never looked so well as it did in the eyes 
# Verona. For the time, party distinctions 





; ; ‘Appear to have been laid aside. In fact, the one 





overruling instinct of the Frenchman, and of 


the Frenchwoman, mastered the entire people ; 
~ and, however some may theoretically disapprove, 
practicallythey countenanced whatever was going 
fward. The republicans, we are told, stayed 
away; but, if there was that great con- 
@urse, and no republicans, where, indeed, is 
“the Republic?” We doubt the statement. 
The republican was merged for the moment, 
ad the Frenchman was under the mastery 
of his storge—the impulse to crown every fes- 
q tivity. by the presence of moi. The moi welcomed 
rj every form that me can assume—Emperor, 
created nobles, officer, sub-officer, garde national, 
naire, tradesman, ouvrier, gamin, priest, prelate, 


oe 


Professor, student, journalist ; and these not only 





in their individual capacity, but also in their cor- 
porate capacity—academy, church, mairie, garde 
nationale, army, government, empire. Present 
it in whatever phase you will, there stood France, 
ind there came Queen Vicrorta, with an amount 
of smiling all around that Paris has never wit- 
med. The Orleanists alone bore really a dis- 
tinet and gloomy countenance, for the Orleanists 
tare & positive proximate interest, and every 
fmile given to imperial France from regal 
was a nail in the coffin of the Or- 
itist hopes. What boots it to repeat the tale 
the pomp which our abridgment tells— 
that passed from the time that Queen 
, landed at Boulogne until she found 
Wa the imperial arms, and was con- 
~ to St. Cloud—all that befel as she has gone 
e gh the found of sight-seeing? The fact is, 
| Oecasion like this there is a concurrence 
ements and not one movement. The 
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es Feomes to see the Emperor, and he takes 
m tee the sights of Paris, that is one fact. 

oving folks of Paris go again to see the 
hen because Royalty and Imperialty set 
forthe week. Others go to see the 
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crowd at the Exposition, with the Qurey and 
Emperor at the head. Activity stimulates itself; 
delight glows upon the countenance of Paris, and 
we are told that France has welcomed England, 
and has condoned the coup d’état—that there is, in 
short, an Imperial millennium—a millennium of 
the Champs Elysées: an Elysian era of love, that 
might be represented, after the infernal mummery 
of the siege, at Cremorne. . 

Whatever may be the uncertainty of apparitions 
at courts—whatever may be the hypocrisy lurking 
in councils that direct the war—there is no mis- 
taking the stern reality itself, or the spirit of the 
men that confront it bodily. It has been remark- 
ably characteristic of the present contest, that the 
reality has almost invariably transcended the ima- 
gination of those who had the early and imperfect 
rumours of the events. We underrated the Alma; 
imagination had to be spurred by repeated descrip- 
tions before it could contemplate the wonderful 
folly, and extraordinary heroism, which directed and 
executed the charge at Balaklava ; the surprising 
omission in guarding the point at Inkerman, so far 
excelled by the devotion in the ‘soldier which 
made good the fault in the officer, seemed at 
first beyond all reasonable belief. And so the 
earliest idea of the second battle of the Tchernaya 
falls short of the simple narrative in the official 
despatches. The position of the Russians has 
already been fairly conjectured, for the official 
accounts strongly confirm the original interpreta- 
tion. They had just received large reinforcements 
of men, and probably of ammunition ; they felt 
stronger than they had ever been, but already 
they were on short commons, and reinforcements 
at a stinted board are formidable to friends as 
well as foes. They had tried their hands at sorties, 
but here was the opportunity for a great sortie, 
as it were, in flank—a great sortie of a whole army 
from the interior. The immediate scheme appears 
to have been this: Gorrscnakorr intended to 
force the Tchernaya, and to occupy the old position 
held in the winter by Lipranpi. For this purpose 
they had brought a mass of matériel. Their main 
attack was directed against the bridges of Traktir. 
GorRTSCHAKOFF mustered some 60,000 men, and 
on the night of the 15th, and at dawn on the 16th, 
he fell upon the four French divisions and Sar- 
dinian troops that lined the left bank of the 
Tchernaya from Tchorgoun to Inkerman valley. 
The French occupied the left and centre, forming 
on a low line of hills just above the river; the 





Sardinians continued the position by holding the 


heights near Tchorgoun. We assume that the 
Allies were plentifully supplied with artillery, and 
we know that an English battery of position—32- 
pounder guns—were advantageously posted on 
the hill of the Sardinians, Gorrscuakorr’s de- 
voted soldiers were slaughtered as they advanced 
under the fire of the Allied guns. Unable to ad- 
vance, or to retain their ground, they retreated 
with tremendous slaughter. They left 3800 upon 
the field, besides some hundreds of prisoners. 

The last reports, therefore, leave the Russians 
under tremendous pressure ; the Allies appear to 
be well furnished with everything that can be 
required, either for the purposes of the siege, or 
for the maintenance of the position; and Dr. 
Surnerianp, whose authority is deservedly ranked 
as complete, reports that all the sanitary regula- 
tions with respect to the removal of nuisances, 
water supply, clothing, and shelter, are such as to 
minimise the pestiferous influences which cannot 
be eradicated upon the spot, and probably to 
counteract any perils to the health of the men 
from the winter. 

Sir Cuartes Woop has promised a great supply 
of gunboats and mortar-boats for the Baltic next 
year. It is this promise for next summer which 
lends the only practical importance that we can 
attach to the assault upon Sweaborg as it is de- 
scribed in the authentic reports. It has been said 
that the fortress was gutted, and that is about the 
truth of it. The fortifications, which bar the 
entrance into Helsingfors, had been elaborated 
as Russia has elaborated all her coast defences. 
They had been connected by outworks, and filled 
with stores of ammunition. Against these stone 
forts ships could not be brought without some- 
thing like a certainty that the vessels must be 
destroyed, the fort remaining uninjured. It was 
not even like Bomarsund, which was really so 
little touched—for the fortress could not be taken 
in the rear, nor was there an island to surround. 
The channel would have been a trap for any 
vessel that should have entered it. The gun- 
boats, however, even when they went within range, 
could continually shift their ground, and forming 
a smaller mark than the entire fortress, they 
eluded the missiles of the Russians; while the 
fixed and broad ground of the enemy received the 
deadly hail of the British. The red-hot shot of 
the Russians were cooled in the water ; the explo 
sions of the British fell amongst the buildings, 
and the place was gutted by conflagrations and 
explosions. The blow at Helsingfors is an offence 
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to the pride of Russia, a bearding of her guarded 
coasts, and a warning that Sir Cuartes Woop’s 
reinforcements may do something more terrible 
next year. 

“Next year!’ The word sounds ominous for 
our own Government, which may perchance be 
compelled to give up its half-and-half policy, andfor 
those who venture to ally themselves against us. 
The first body of foreign legionaries are assem- 
bled at Shorncliffe, numbering about 3000 or 
4000. They are a fine, soldierly body of men, 
and the manner in which they have been treated 
will tell foreign countries something of the feeling 
of the English people. The entire body, officers 
and men, have been entertained by Mr. Raixes 
Curr, a private Member of Parliament, in his 
park. In other words, Mr. Currie, who repre- 
sents at once the independent Member of Parlia- 
ment, the Liberal party, the commercial classes 
in the City, and the élite of English society, be- 
comes the hospitable entertainer of a body of men 
solely because, besides constituting a part of the 
forces to attack Russia, they represent those 
natives of Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, Den- 
mark, Holstein, and Italy, who are prepared to 
take service under the English banner in the 
battles against the Czar and arbitrary power ; for 
the arbitrary power has much to do with it. 
Independently of the set speeches of the table, 
where Lord Patmerston used a few words about 
the Italians in the Crimea, such as he knows how 
to fill with so much meaning—innumerable things 
must have been said in conversation which would 
make the foreigners and the English understand 
each other better than they sometimes do through 
official communication. We talk about other 
alliances besides those with the impe:ial head of 
France ; we have already constitutional Piedmont, 
“king and country ;” Spain offers herself; but 
here the English gentry were seen welcoming the 
first advance of Germany, Denmark, Holstein, and 
Italy. The natives of those countries, too, although 
they will fight under the English flag, will fight 
where they can show what the subject races are 
made of. They will be able to win the respect of 
Englishmen and the fear of their enemies. 

We have had some other entertainments besides 
this strange one of a foreign force by an English 
private gentleman. Lord Srantey has been pre- 
siding as host, when the grounds and mansion of 
Knowsley—seat of the once royal Sranters of 
Derby—were thrown open to 5000 people, con- 
stituting the united Mechanics’ Institutions of 
Iancashire and Cheshire. The courtesy was 
shown in no measured style ; Lord Sraytey made 
a speech, but it was short and unpretending ; the 
grounds were freely thrown open to the thousands, 
and not only the grounds but the house itself. 
The servants will probably report that less dam age 
was done by the 5000 humble visitors than happens 
sometimes when “ carriage company ” fill the 
rooms, and advertisements in the papers next 
day tell that fans or shawls have been “taken 
away by mistake.” At all events, the heir to the 
Svanteys of Derby, a Conservative and a noble, 
knows how to trust the people of this country in 
the very bosom of his own home. That is another 
form in which the nobility, as well as the gentry 
of England, see the policy of extending hospi- 
tality to a foreign legion. 

The next host is Lord Ropert Grosvenor, who 
received at Rickmansworth an army of Scripture 
Readers in a triennial visit. Lord Roserr has 
been a leader of fashion, a distinguished Whig 
in the county representation of Parliament. He 
is no longer young; he thinks of the other world, 
and appears to be acting as Member for a certain 
constituency which he is to represent in ‘* another 
en superior even to the House of Lords. 

e plays the patron in piety with a good grace— 
without pretension, but with liberality; and the 
Scripture Readers no doubt are fond of Lord 
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Rosert. They carry Christian comfort to many a 

humble home, and with it the good repute of Lord 

Rosert. It is here that he finds his strength. 

He only happened to mistake the great working 

districts of London for Rickmansworth, when he 

proposed a Sunday Bill that would do very well 

in that rustic district, but which threatened a 

sudden and inconvenient revolution in the habits 

and manners of regions that he is imperfectly 

acquainted with. Lord Roserr is at home at 

Rickmansworth, he was out of his element in 

Bethnal-green ; and after being astounded at the 
ingratitude of his species for refusing to be edified 
and beatified after his own fashion, he retreats to 
congenial Hertford, and finds solace amongst his 
Scripture Readers. It was another sort of foreign 

legion entertained there—foreign only to the 
feelings and ideas of a great number of English 
people, not to the noble host. 

Two other appearances before the public, per- 
sonally and by pen, do not require many words, 
because, although they are events within the 
survey of the week, they do not belong to the 
present time. Mr. Larne has been down to his 
constituents at Kirkwall, making a clean breast of 
it; and Mr. Durry has been bidding farewell in 
an address to his constituents at New Ross. Mr. 
Larne tells the electors of Kirkwall that he re- 
ceived offers of place under Lord Patmerston’s 
Cabinet, but he has not full confidence in Lord 
Patmerston. He trims somewhere between war 
and peace, and his chosen leader is Lord Joun 
Russeiu: in the between-day-and-night the moth 
deliberately elects to follow the lead of the Will- 
o’-the-wisp! Mr. Larne evidently is not to be 
reckoned among the strong statesmen of the day. 
He has chosen at the commencement of his public 
life to identify himself with the declining career of 
Lord Joun. 

The list of outrages this week is considerable. 
From lunatics to railway directors there has been 
an unusual activity. An unhappy little girl is 
found half buried under a heap of stones—by a 
cottage where her parents resided, near Bristol— 
horribly cut with a sharp instrument; and the 
women of the neighbourhood are terrified 
at the idea that there is some lunatic wander- 
ing about seeking whom he may murder. At 
Knightsbridge an unhappy old woman is found 
with her throat cut, and her daughter, a woman 
of middle age, tells an unintelligible story imply- 
ing that the mother killed herself. A great 


anxiety about lodgers who would not come, an 


extreme depression of spirits, and a restless desire 
to get possession of a razor indicating in the 
daughter a state of mind that inevitably sug- 
gests the probable dénouement. It is a case of 
poverty mastering the mind. 

Passing over ordinary cases of assaults by hus- 
bands upon their wives, we have a story which in 
some respects resembles another that recently 
excited public curiosity. At Clapton, in Somer- 
setshire, Emma Canpy, wife of a farmer, suddenly 
dies, and unmistakable traces of arsenic are dis- 
covered. She seems to have been greatly de- 
pressed and to have been addicted to intempe- 
rance, A cousin lives in the house—a dairymaid, 
of whom the husband is said to be “ very fond ;” 
but there is no direct evidence of jealousy on the 
part of the wife, nor anything in fact which confirms 
suspicion against the husband or the cousin ; 
while it seems probable that the wife herself had 
been purchasing poison. 

Whether it is some wonderful lunatic or some 
‘*skeleton in the household” that introduces crime 
and spreads suspicion, the precariousness of 
human life is not half so far betrayed by these 
individual cases as by the wholesale assaults 
which railways inflict upon passengers. We have 
half a dozen cases this week of accidents in which 
the Eastern Counties, the Great Western, the 





Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, the South Devon, and 


the North British Railways have “their 
passengers, either with switches that turn When 
they ought not to have turned or do not 


trains labouring along with im 
engines have been thrown off the li 


bruised, their limbs broken, their lives put ‘ 
danger if not actually taken from them: whole 
masses of wreck, suffering, and cs 
flicted on a scale which no private lenaile'cp 
murderer can command. 
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Sm CHarLes NAPIER AND THE Attack 
BoRG.—Stung by the recent success of 
Sweaborg, Sir Charles Napier has 
letter to the papers, setting forth the history of 
schemes of last year, and of his alleged ill-usage by the 
Admiralty, and more especially by Sir James Graham, 
He says that, had he been provided with a hundred j 
and mortar-boats, he could have “ annihilated = 
borg; but, without one of these i 


” Smee 
the proper season had passed, to make an attack which, 
under the circumstances, must have resulted in the de- 
struction of the fleet. Forty-three was the number of 
mortar and gun-boats employed by Admirals Dundas and 
Penaud. Sir Charles conceives that, if they had had g 
hundred, they might have utterly destroyed 

instead of leaving the sea defences almost untouched, 

DRAINAGE OF SYDENHAM.—A deputation from the 
inhabitants waited on the Commissioners of Sewers on 
Tuesday, to complain of the wretched sanitary condi- 
tion of that neighbourhood, which, to 
sewers and defective drainage, is held to be in a worse 
state than any place around London. The chairman said 
they had to encounter a great obstacle in bei 
vented from making a higher rate than sixpence in the 
pound. The deputation retired without any definite 
arrangement being come to. 

Hackney Broox.—At the same Court of Sewers, the 
drainage of the New Cattle Market at Islington into this 
brook was again alluded to, when Sir John Shelley said 
it appeared by the report of the engineer that 80,000/. 
was required to be expended to mitigate the nuisance, 
and, looking at the fact that another body would soon 
come into power, he could come to no other conclusion 
than that it was not advisable to expend such a sum of 
money on a temporary work. A resolution in accord- 
ance with this opinion was carried. 

A Reckiess Fear was performed at tho Crystal 
Palace a few afternoons since, One of the workmen 
engaged in the completion of the circular water 
for a wager of a gallon of beer ascended to the summit 
of the southern tower by a rope which had been sus 
pended there for some purpose, and which hung down 
into the high road, a height of more than two hundred 
feet. He accomplished the daring exploit, to the aste- 
nishment of a considerable number of spectators, by 
pulling himself up hand over hand, and twisting his — 
legs round the rope. 

Tue “ QuEEN’s ENGINE” UNSAFE.—The express train 
which left Edinburgh at ten minutes to ten on Monday, 
ran off the rails about three miles north of 
The engine No. 57 is the largest which the company 
possesses, and is that used for the royal train; but it is 
said that it was not considered a perfectly safe engine, 
the flange of the wheels not having a sufficient grip. 
The accident occurred on an embankment, down whieh 
the engine, the tender, and several carriages ram, turn 
ing completely over. The fireman was thrown against 
a wall, and picked up insensible. Of the thirty par 
sengers, only three or four were slightly injured, The 
effect of the accident upon some of them was 
singular, and has been thus described :—An American 
lady, as soon as she was dragged out, desired to know 
the address she was to write to for damages. 
lady entreated that her plan of Sebastopol should be 
recovered; she was studying the plan when the accle 
dent occurred. Out of one carriage, the end of which 
was broken in, a gentleman jumped laughing. Ome 
young man, finding a smash inevitable, got under 
seat, and as soon as the carriage upset 
ran with great rapidity into Berwick for assistaney 
which was at once sent, all the medical men m the town 
being put in requisition. 

Leen Caneel ~~dieen one o'clock on Sunday 


morning last, a heavy excursion train, — about 
one thousand persons, on its return journey from 
I ’ J ken and 


pool to Sowerby-bridge, Yorkshire, was ove ‘ae 
run into by a goods train in the Sunnit tunnel ; 


when they ought; or trains that overtake other ' 


dragged or jerked off and smashed, , 7 


' 


leaped out, and 





Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, near T 
The excursion train had come almost to a stand-still fo 
the want of steam; but the goods train f 
slackened its speed, or the collision would pee 
worse. A boy had his legs fractured, and 
other passengers were bruised. , 
Totness E:ecrion.—It is said that the pene 
the representation of this borough, caused by the 
Lord Seymour to the House of Peers, <= be 
by Mr. Blount, a relative of the presen 
The Conservatives are expected to bring forward @ cal 





didate, but, as yet, nothing definite is known. 
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> THE WAR. 


etilieiceceronommemne 
in the operations before Sebastopol i 


te Pot several circumstances point to a pro- 
- resumed ing of the catastrophe, and the opening 
y 
says the Moniteur, the 
t has been announced as having recom- 
bone such is not the fact ; but “the artillery 
, and, adds the same authority, “has 
contributed to the facilitation of the siege 
hes directed against the line of 

A reference to another 
our War news of this day will show that, 
to the Morning Post, the Russians con- 
Whether 
or not, it is certain that their des- 
on so strong a position as that which 
and Sardinians hold on the Tchernaya 
degree of frantic despair from which we 
in drawing hopeful inferences for 
There seems little doubt that, as we 
week, preparations have been made for a 
from the south to the north side of | 


some new chapter in the history of the war. 
mistake in a despatch,” 


menced when 


akhoff.” 


i 


i 


HY 


an evacuation of Sebastopol. 


attack 


indicates 
warranted 


last 
transit 


i 


Fi 


F 


state 


if 


of the present condition of things 
lengthened period seems highly improbable. 
Vex inthe foe of these facts, the Military Gazette 


of Vienna states with the utmost confidence that the 


Emperor of Russia will, towards the latter end of 
orweped to Sebastopol, with his brothers 
Nicholas and Michael, in order “ to convey in person 
to tle armythe expression of the gratitude of his 
late father, ashe verbally promised to do.” 

Forther accounts of the action on the Tchernaya 
reveal moreclearly the fearful loss which the Russians 
sustained. An armistice was demanded and obtained. 
Portions of two days were employed in burying the 
dead; and the census, according to the Moniteur, 
shows the following results: —‘“ Russians buried by 
the French, 2129; by the Russians themselves, 1200: 
total, $929.” For this immense loss, there has been 

nothing gained! 

The details of our attack upon Sweaborg will be 
fand below. They show that the word “ de- 
sruction,” as originally applied, was not correct; 
batthey also exhibit a great amount of injury to the 
A Hamburg correspondent of the IJndé- 


! 


pondance Belge says that the bombardment “has not | 


such an effect as ought to give rise 

mush self-gratulation” to the Allies. He adds:— 
“The fortress and the encrusted batteries in the five 
ands of the road remain intact. 
batteries—that most advanced, and, consequently, most 
to the enemy’s shells—was destroyed, and they 

liye not to deplore any other explosion than that of a 
tilure stationed in this place, and full of powder taken 
frm the depots of the fortress for the use of the guns. 
The greater number of the private houses in the city, 
Which is very circumscribed, and all the stores of wood, 


to 


with the building dockyard, have been burnt by the | 


tockets. For several months, this dockyard 

las contained only articles of very slight value.” 
Thisaccount is plainly tinctured with Muscovitism ; 
tive know that the Russians and their friends 
meyer admit any great reverse. 


they had sustained but slight damage, while candidly 
ing that. they had indeed lost “ one Cossack.” 

The accounts from Asia have reference entirely to 
positions and manceuvrings of the hostile armies, 


which tobe “sparring” at one another, as if 
Reither W precisely where to plant a blow. Ac- 
cording to the Presse d’ Orient, Erzeroum is said to be 


j the Russian army had crossed the 
» and occupied the valley of Tchin- 
Hafiz Pacha was at Baibuth, in great want 
; but troops are marching from Trebi- 

? Ss & © 
mad to the relief of Erzeroum, and ten thousand 
Bashi-Bazouks are said to have arrived there. Ina 
to the Jnvalide Russe, we read as follows 
the position of the Russians near Kars:— 

« 

Aide-de-Camp-General Mouravieff announces, un- 
derdate of the 5th (17th) of July, that on the 30th of 
Yaae(12th of July) he transferred the main body of his 

operations to the village of Tikmé, on the left 
of the Kars-Tchai, where he formed a junction 
pe Baklanoff’s column. The position 
Y placing our principal forces in the rear of 
maey of Anatolia has enabled us to examine with 
ean” and more minutely the west side of the 
camp at Kars, by continual reconnoissances.” 
Betis contingent, it is said, will go to 

and not to Asia. 

A despatch from Hamburg, dated Sunday, records 
sete te 10th, two English steamers bombarded 

Riga for five hours. A few of the 

— dismounted in the batteries; but this ap- 

We been all the damage. No further 

have been received. There has also been 
of Russian shipping at Wasa. 


which, notwithstanding the denial of the | 
continental papers, appears to be in a| 
of pestilence and famine; so that | 


One only of the | 


If St. Petersburg | 
itelf were battered into ruins, they would say that | 





According to a despatch from St Petersburg, an 
Imperial ukase orders the embodiment of militia 
in eleven provinces, commencing on the Ist October, 
and finishing on the Ist November, and in the pro- 
portion of 23 men to 1000 souls. The Russians: are 
beginning to feel the constant draught upon their 
armies. 

The subject of the resignation of General Simpson 
is for the moment recalled to our mind by a state- 
ment in the Presse d’ Orient, to the effect that the 
present Commander-in-chief will shortly be replaced 
by General Henry Bentinck. How the said Presse 
comes to be so learned about the matter, it. would be 
hard to say; but, at the same time, it would not be 
at Oe to hear of a change in the chief com- 
mand. 


HEALTH OF THE ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 

A letter from Dr. Sutherland, of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, addressed to Sir James Clarke and Lord 
Shaftesbury, has been published. The Doctor is of 
opinion that that part of the Crimea in which our armies 
are encamped is highly malarious and marshy, and that 
the unhealthiness of the army during the snmmer 
months—that is to say, the degree of cholera and fever 
| that has prevailed—is ascribable to these causes; the 
mortality of the winter being the result of bad manage- 
ment, exposure, overwork, &c. The harbour of Bala- 
klava and the camp have been greatly improved by 
sanitary arrangements, and he believes the latter is now 
in a good state. Still, the troops on the low grounds 
necessarily suffer, while those on the heights have excel- 
.|lent health. The harbour, he asserts, is now “ much 

sweeter than the Thames, and the town is cleaner than 
nine-tenths of the lower districts of London, Manchester, 
or Liverpool,” or than entire villages in England. The 
soldiers complain of nothing but of not being in Sebas- 
topol. The hospitals at Scutari are described as “ really 
beautiful,” and superior, in their sanitary arrangements, 
to any of the hospitals in London. The water question 
is thus summed up:—‘‘ With proper care, there is 
enough ; without proper care, it will require much 
labour to obtain a proper supply; after the dry weather 
is over, there will be water enough for any purpose.” 
Dr. Sutherland mentions sand or gravel as an excellent 
disinfectant, six inches of it having entirely deodorised 
| the horrible marsh at the head of the harbour. He con- 
ceives that a knowledge of the laws of health should 
form a compulsory portion of the military education of 
every officer. The Doctor is the only one of the Sanitary 
Commissioners who is not either dead or disabled; and 
he does not know one person who has not had diarrhea. 





PATIIRE OF PUSSIAN SUPPLIRG IW TITHE CHILMEA. 
Under this head we read as follows in the Morning 

| Post of Thursday :— 
| ‘ We have, more than ever, reason to believe that the 
| Russian forces in the Crimea are suffering intensely from 
j want of food and necessary supplies; and that this, 
| combined with other causes, assures their speedy expul- 
sion from Sebastopol and the South of the Crimea.” 

The Morning Post, despite its semi-connexion with 
Government, is rather notorious for what are now called 
| “shaves” in connexion with the war; but the foregoing 
is certainly supported by other intelligence, and is ren- 
dered not improbable by the immense destruction of 
Russian stores by the Allied fleets. It is said—and, if 
it be true, nothing can give a more fearfully vivid idea 
of the infected condition of the besieged city—that every 
|time the wind blows from Sebastopol the number of 
sick in the Allied camps is considerably augmented, and 
the mortality increases in a due proportion. It is also 
speculated that the attack on the Tchernaya was made 
in order to get rid of some of the men, and thus relieve 
| the pressure on the supplies. 





THE BOMBARDMENT OF SWEABORG. 

We are now in possession of detailed accounts of this 
|exploit; Admirals Dundas and Penaud, the Journal de 
| St. Petersbourg, and other Russian and English papers, 
having given full narratives of the attack. The English 
Admiral, after premising that, in the course of the last 
| five months, the defences of the place have been greatly 
| increased, observes—“ It has therefore formed no part 
of my plan to attempt a general attack by the ships on 
|the defences; and the operations contemplated by Ad- 
miral Penaud and myself were limited to such destrac- 
| tion of the fortress and arsenal as could be accomplished 
by means of mortars.” 








tremendous explosions shook the air. “For 
minutes,” writes Admiral Penaud, “ we heard 
nations of the bombs and shells, which covered the sea- 
board with fragments.” The hostile fleets, however, did 
not slacken their fiery tempest, but still poured forth 
discharges which at one time numbered thirty per 
minute, or one every two seconds. “Two of the 
enemy's frigates, and a steamer,” says a Russian tele- 
graph, “were placed between Melk-E and Droums-E, 
and kept up a constant fire against the latter island. 

On the evening of the 9th, the intricate nature of the 
reefs, on which the gunboats occasionally 
compelled Admiral Dundas to reeal them ; 
morning they were again directed to en 
August 10, the telegraph reported that the assailants 
were concentrating their fire upon the fort of Wester 
Swarti; but, it is added, “thank God, they have not 
succeeded in doing us injury. All our batteries are in- 
tact.” The Allies are recorded to have fired at least ten 
thousand bombs during August 9, and to have thrown 
rockets at the rate of thirty a minute. A three-decked 
ship, which had been moored by the Russians to block 
up the channel between Gustafsvaard and Bak-Holmen, 
was withdrawn during the night to a more secure posi- 
tion. ‘ Late on the evening of the 10th,” says Admiral 
Dundas, “hor Majooty’s chip Merlin, under the com-+ 
mand of Captain Sullivan, struck upon an unknown 
rock on ground which he had himself repeatedly ex- 
amined while conducting me along the line of the 
mortar-vessels. No blame whatever can attach to this 
officer on the occasion.” 

The bombardment ceased at half-past four on the 
morning of the 11th, after having lasted two days and 
two nights, ‘‘ daring which period,” says Admiral Pe- 
naud, “‘ Sweaborg presented one vast expanse of flame. 
The fire, which still (August the 11th) continues to rage, 
has devoured the whole place, and consumed workshops, 
magazines, barracks, various establishments belousing 
to the Government, and a great quantity of the mate- 
rials of the arsenal. The firing of our mortars and 
howitzers was so true that the enemy, fearful of seeing 
the three-decker which had been anchored across the 
pass between Sweaborg and the island of Back-Holmen 
entirely burned, withdrew that vessel into the harbour 
during the night.” 

“It is reported here,” says the Berlin Correspondent 
of the Daily News, “that the unexpected favourable— 
or, according to Prussian opinions, unfavourable—result 
of the bombardment of Sweaborg was owing to the 
employment of Earl Dundonald’s discovery. The French 
steamer Pelican, which brought the intelligence to 
Dantzic, is said to carry in her hull marks of the Rus- 
sian cannon-balls.” 


but next 


g 


THE ACTION ON THE TCHERNAYA. 

The following’ is General Pelissier's account of this 
affair :— - 

“In the attack of yesterday (August 16th) the enemy 
came forward with five divisions, 6000 horse, and twenty 
batteries, determined to occupy the Tediouchine moun- 
tains. After passing the rive? at several points, they 
brought up an immense accumulation of sapping tools, 
planks, madriers, fascines, and ladders, all which they 
abandoned fn their flight. According to its usual custom, 
our artillery fought bravely and with great success. An 
English battery of position on the Piedmontese hill’ 
afforded very efficient assistance. 

“The Russians left onthe field at least 2500 dead. 
Thirty-five of their officers and 1620 soldiers are in our 
ambulances. Three Rassian generals were killed. We 
have made besides 400 prisoners. Our loss consists of 
181 dead and 810 wounded. Tixier, Darbois, Alpy, 
and Saint Remy are severely wounded; De Polhes and 
Barthe less severely, and Gagneur has only receiyed # 
slight wound.” 





General Simpson reports that it was not Liprandl, as 


On the night preceding the | at first stated, but Prince Gortschakoff himself, who 


8th of August, the day on which the bombardment | commanded. The presence of the commander-in-chief 
opened, the French Admiral stationed on the islet of | gives another proof of the importance which the Russians 
Abraham, at two thousand metres from the place, a | attached to this movement. Among the Russian generals 


siege battery of four mortars. The submarine rocks 
and reefs proved a great obstacle to the boats; but a 
position was ultimately chosen in a curved line on either 
|side of the islet of Oterhall. ‘The extremes of this 
| line,” writes Admiral Dundas, ‘‘ were limited, with re- 
| ference to the extent of the range and the distance from 
| the heavily-armed batteries of Bak-Holmen to the east- 
| ward, and of Stora Rantan to the westward of Swea- 
borg.” The battery, together with six English bomb- 
ketches, each carrying one mortar, and five French 
bomb-ketches, each provided with two mortars, opened 
fire on Sweaborg at half-past seven on the morning of 








} 





the 8th. A line of mortar-boats, according to the Rus- 


killed is General Read, the son of a Scotchman who 
settled in the land of the Czars. 

Prince Gortschakoff’s account of his defeat on the 
Tchernaya is as follows, according to a telegraphic 
despatch received at Berlin :—‘‘ A portion of our troops 
crossed the Tchernaya, and attacked the enemy on the 
so-called Feducheni heights. Having found the enemy 
in considerable force, our troops, after an obstinate com+ 
bat, withdrew to the right bank of the river, and there 
awaited the enemy for four hours. As he did not ad- 
vance, they returned to their former positions. The loss 
on both sides was considerable.” 

The Fremdenblatt of Vienna (a paper inspired by 
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influences) has the account of the 
the Tchernaya Gortschakoff was 
that on the 13th, 14th, and 15th, the Freach 
had collected considerable forces in the trenches, and that 
s general attack against Karabelnaia was imminent. He 
resolved to profit by this circumstance. He attempted 
on the 16th to force the line of the Tchernaya, between 
Traktir and Tchorgoun. At the head of 36,000 men, 
he scattered the Turks, broke the ranks of the Piedmon- 

army. The arrival 
Prince Gortschakoff 


Russian 
battle of 
informed 


tH 


tese, and alarmed the whole 
of reserves turned the combat. 





WAR MISCELLANEA. 

Operations At Berpiansx.—Sir Edmund Lyons 
transmits to the Admiralty a report from Commander 
Sherard Osborn, giving an account of the destruction, 
by means of submarine explosions, of the four Russian 
steamers sunk in Berdiansk Bay, and of the firing of 
the western suburb of the town of Berdiansk, as a pu- 


ployed. On account of this exploit, Commander Osborn 
been made Captain, and Lieutenant Horton, whom 
the former favourably mentions, has been promoted to 
the rank of Commander. 

Russran ARRANGEMENTS.—General Melinkoff is to 
replace General Todleben as directing engineer in the 
defence of Sebastopol. The latter officer, however, is 
said to be completely recovered from his wounds. The 
Presse d’ Orient states that Prince Gortschakoff is recalled, 
to undertake the Ministry of War, and that General 
Mouravieff will succeed to the command of the Russian 
forces in the Crimea. The latter general will be suc- 
eveded in Asia by General Liiders, Count Osten-Sacken 
taking command of the troops in i 

Tue Foretcn Lxegion.—On Saturday evening, a 
detachment of upwards of one hundred Swiss passed 
through Nancy, on their way to join the Foreign Legion 
at Dover. 

Mr. Hatz BAkewe t, the author of a letter in the 
Times describing the want of preparation for the wounded 
after the action of the 18th of June, has been dismissed 
from his situation as Acting Assistant Surgeon on 
aecount of the statements thus made by him. He was 
staying at Scutari for the benefit of his health at the 
time the investigation was being made, and, though 
professing his ess to go to the Crimea to sub- 
stantiate his charges, was told that he might wait until 
he was perfectly recovered. In the meanwhile the 
inquiry was made, and the decision come to, without his 
being heard in his defence! 

Srrvation or Kars.—On the 15th of July the 
Russians made a grand demonstration against Kars, 
their object being to cover and bring safely into camp 
an enormous convoy of provisions which had been sent 
on to them from Alexandropol. From that day to the 
2ist of July all was quiet, but the enemy was drawing 
closer round the place. For effecting this operation, he 
has at his disposal thirty-two battalions of infantry, one 
battalion of chasseurs, one of engineers, three regiments 
of dragoons, two regiments of Cossack regulars, some 
bashi-bazouks of the Chirvan district, and some Ar- 
menian militia, besides eighty pieces of cannon; the 
whole commanded by ten generals. This army may be 
computed to be from thirty-five to forty thousand strong. 
It is divided round Kars, having a radius of about three 
leagues. It forms four corps, is independent of the 
division occupying Sohanli-Dagh, and is throwing up 
fortifications at Unkiar-Douzi. The Turkish forces are 
divided into two corps, under the chief command of the 
Mushir Vassif Pacha. The total number of men is nearly 
$0,000; the chief generals being Ismail Pacha, Ismail 
Bey, Mehemet Pacha, Takir Pacha, Veli Pacha, and 
Ali Pacha.— Moniteur. 

Hussey Pacwa, at the request of General Vivian, 
has been appointed Military Pacha to the Anglo-Turkish 

contingent. 

A Cars is established at Scutari by the Zimes’ fund 
for the English soldiers. The articles are at a reason- 
able price and of good quality; so that our men are no 
longer exposed to pay exorbitantly for refreshment. 

Tae Wutre Sea.—The Jnvalide Russe publishes a 
long “‘rigmarole,” purporting to be an account, given 
by the principal of the Monastery of Solovetz, of an 
attack by the English and French on certain places in 

the island of Zaietsky, and of the pillage which they 
committed upon the monks and peasants. The worthy 
ecclesiastic had an interview with an English officer 
who spoke a little Russian, and who made use of “ some 
gross expressions against the officer who commanded the 
squadron last year,” for having fired on the monastery ! 

Roumovurep Occupation or TurKEY.— The Times 
Vienna correspondent writes:—‘A day or two since, 

the Oesterreichische Zeitung stated, on ‘reliable autho- 
rity,’ that the Western Powers had made known to the 
German Governments their intention permanently to 
occupy Turkey, and at no distant period to attack Russia 
from the Danubian Principalities. It is generally be- 
Geved that the paper in question receives information 
from the French Embassy in this city ; and, therefore, 
considerable importance has been attached to the fore- 
going intelligence.” There are also rumours of renewed 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO FRANCE. 


THE PROGRESS TO PARIS. 

Tue visit of our Queen, the representative of an an- 
cient dynasty, and of power transmitted by a species 
of modified “ divine right,” to the elected Emperor 
of France, who rules, at least nominally, by “the 
will of the people,” is an accomplished fact; and, if 
there has been no “ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” as 
when Henry and Francis met in the old days, under 
the gorgeous skirts of departing chivalry, there has 
been no lack of Imperial splendours, no want of 
courtly ceremony, no absence, indeed, of goodwill on 
the part of the brave and generous French people, 
who, whatever they may think of the existing ré- 
gime in their own land, have received our Queen as 
the bearer to them, in the form of graceful woman- 
hood, of the friendship of England, of the cordial 
desire of Englishmen that all ancient discords 
should melt away in the warmth and sunshine of a 
better mutual understanding. That sentiment has 
been understood and answered by the French na- 
tion; and in the old, quaint cathedral towns of 
where, in fantastic streets and buildings, the 
Past seems to be yet sleeping, the Present has risen 
up in the form of vital manhood, and recognised 
a nobler Future; while in the great capital of 
France, newly adorned and burnished, as it were, for 
the occasion, the same feeling has been manifested. 
The Victoria and Albert yacht, decorated with 
French and English flags, left Osborne at half-past 
four on Saturday morning, and arrived at Boulogne 
at half-past one. A royal salute was fired by the 
battery, and continued by the English men-of-war, 
which, forming a squadron of honour, were drawn 
up outside the harbour. Immense masses of French 
soldiers on the heights then started into view, and 
from their muskets out rang a pealing volley. Ata 
quarter before two, the royal yacht crossed the bar; 
and, amidst a gay scene of streamers and garlands, 
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the voice of welcome. Preceded 
sergens de ville, cavalry and infantey followed 
Guards, and Imperial outriders, the cortége 
oS oe ig is amidst enth: 
monstrations, quickening their 

nightfal at St. Cloud. § heir Pace, arrived at 


Some disappointment has been felt, and som." 
murmurs expressed, at the Queen arri peed 
for the people to see her. % ving *00 late 


ior, = =ape IN FRANCE, 

unday was observed as a day of rest 

In the morning, divine watt performed ome 
prog ane to ey comer, in the a’ a driv 
the park, and through a portion of the 

logne, and dinner en famille ; and in pris de Be. 


concert of sacred music by the Cunha 
hours. On 


the chief features of the four-and-t 
Monday, the Queen, the Emperor, 

and the Royal family, went to the Palais des 
Arts, where they were almost mobbed the people, 
the police not being stationed in a foree 
to resist the pressure by which they were fairly 
overwhelmed. Afterwards, the Royal and 
party drove along the Boulevards in the midst of 
shouting crowd, and subsequently visited La Sainte 
Chapelle and Notre Dame, having te- 
ceived the corps diplomatique at the Elysée. In the 
evening, there was a grand dinner at St. Cloud. 
and the day terminated with a performance of the 
company of the Théatre Frangais, 

It is worthy of remark, that, after Notre 
Dame, the Royal party paid a visit to the i 
St. Antoine, once—and perhaps still—the hotbed ot 
revolutions. They penetrated as far as the Place de 
la Bastille, and then returned. 5 

On Tuesday, Versailles was visited in the morn- 
ing, and the Opera, which was magnificently deco- 
rated, in the evening. At the latter, “ God saye 
the Queen” was vehemently applauded and encored, 
The audience was extremely numerous, enthusiastic, 
and ~~ he @ 

On Wednesday, the Queen, the Em Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the Prineus 
Royal, went over the Palais de )’Industrie. 
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the Emperor appeared in sight. Quickly passing on 
board the yacht, he first kissed the Queen’s hand, 
and then both of her cheeks, according to the eti- 
quette of these matters, and as a sign of affectionate 
cousinship. ‘The congratulations of the civic autho- 
rities having been received in a state pavilion, the 
Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess Royal, were handed to their carriage, and 
the Emperor, mounting a horse, rode at the Queen’s 


escort. And then, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, the cortége proceeded to the railway station, 


sation, and no end of banners, shields, scrolls, and 
mottos, the royal party entered the marquise, where 
crimson velvet, golden candelabra wreathed with 
flowers, gorgeous carpets, and doors lined with white 
velvet, hangings spangled all over with golden bees 
and leopards and acorns, enormous vases of flowers, 
“ bright as light and soft as shade,” mirrors, couches, 


tion-room. After remaining here a short time, the 
party left by the train. Through the decorated 
station of Montreuil; through Abbeville, with its 
fine old cathedral, and Amiens with the same; 
through wooded slopes and fields of ripening corn, 
looking lustrous in the yellow August sunlight; 
through breadths of pastoral land, and straggling 
lines of willows, with little villages in the midst, the 
train passed rapidly on, and at ten minutes after 
seven arrived at Paris. 


THE RECEPTION AT PARIS, AND THE JOURNEY TO 

8ST. CLOUD. 

The railway terminus at Paris was decorated with 
pendant streamers, orange-trees in full blossom, 
draperies of purple velvet brocaded with gold, laurel 
wreaths, gilded eagles, and the standards of England, 
France, Turkey, and Sardinia. The area of the 
court-yard was also covered with beds of flowers; 
and all down the Boulevards the houses were rich 
and glowing with many-hued tapestries, flags, 
shields, and festoons of coloured lanterns slung from 
house to house across the street. In the balconies, 
the ladies, in brilliant costumes, “ rained influence ;” 
down below on the pavements were collected several 
hundred thousand human beings, including not a 
few of our own countrymen; and along the route 
were stationed, on the right-hand side, 50,000 of the 
National Guard, and on the left an equal number of 
troops of the line. Across the thoroughfare, at one 
point, and at one alone, a triumphal arch was 
erected; and, with this exception, the magnificent 
vista was left unbroken. It may be added that the 
side streets were scarcely less gorgeous in their 
adornments than the main line. 

The Queen, the Emperor, and their companions, 
did not arrive till more than a quarter past seven, 
when it was beginning to get dusk. ‘Twenty-one 
guns for the Queen, and one hundred and one for the 
Emperor, announced the coming of the procession ; 





negotiations; but they are not worthy of credit. 





and the thunder of the artillery was continued by 


right hand, thus forming, so to speak. a part of her | 


and, passing under an arch of gilded lattice-work | 
and flowers, with a large figure representing Civili- | 


toilet-tables, and chairs, made a magnificent recep- | 


were received at the entrance by Prince N, 
|(who acted as cicerone), by the members of the 
‘Imperial Commission, the Foreign Commissioners, 
‘and the jurors. Nearly three hours were spent in 
‘the Exhibition; and Prince Albert seemed 
|cularly interested in this, the offspring of the 

| Park Exhibition of 1851.—On leaving the 

the Emperor and his guests proceeded to the Tuile- 
ries, where they had luncheon, At half-past four 
‘o'clock they returned to St. Cloud, where at eight 
a grand banquet was given. The festivities of the 
day terminated by a theatrical perfo: in which 
the artists of the Gymnase acted in Le Fils de Fa. 


mille. 

Prince Albert, on Thursday morning, again went 
over the Exhibition. ‘The Queen, the Himpers, and 
the Princess Royal visited the gardens of the Tui- 
leries and the Champs Elysées in the afternoon, when 
the Prince of Wales, accompanied by his tutor, pro- 
ceeded on foot to the Palais Royal, where they entered 
some shops and made purchases. In the ev there 
was a grand ball at the Hotel de Ville.—The Queen's 
proposed visit to the tomb of the first Napoleon will, 
it is said, not take place. Prince Jéréme, who has 
the keys of the tomb, is absent from Paris ; anditis 
thought that so near a relative to the former Em- 
peror could not with propriety accompany an English 
sovereign on such a visit. 

The following letters trom private correspondents 
give the impressions of eye-witnesses. 





} 
(Extracts from our Private Correspondence.) 
RECEPTION OF THE QUEEN AT BOULOGNE 
duly Turown into Boulogne last week with 
nothing to do but watch the preparations for the 
reception of the royal visitors, I send you jovingt 
|of the impressions made on an English eye 
Boulogne and Paris. With no pretensions to judge 
| France, never having seen it before, these memo 
randa will include simplicities except in the eyes 
| of those who have never been there. But he who 
has been there, however often and long, must 
have a first impression. Here are mine mi 
can amuse for ten minutes. Of social manners, 
say nothing here. ‘The out-door scenes of the 
week are all of which I speak, and the very abeur- 
dities into which a stranger fulls in recounting 
first impressions are often the only tolerable part 
of his experience or his story, as first impr 
often are in first love. In a new country, We 
act like the Chinese traveller, who infe: 
one wooden-legged waterman he found on a 
Thames that we prudently employed ae 
wooden- legged ary oon in that office 
view to save boot leather. 
Boulogne, the queen of harbours, my ery: 
has, this Queen-week (August 12 to 18), ; 
splendent. Its basinic sea, its protracted, 
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"aeeteah piers, its river and cathedral, its high 
commanding ramparts, its broad out- 
stretching from Montelembert to the Camp 
its pretty streets, curious as ca- 
listening like iles of jewels, always 
countless interest an me eg bard 
e visitor. Everybody says the 

these ee ao full and never sO beautiful as 
this royal week. This you hear every- 
for, of course, Boulogne talks of nothing 
dse but Queens and Emperors. ; 
We +t Boulogne an “English town.” It is 
English so largely occupy it. Happily 

have not changed it. It is essentially French 

jn all things, travelled judges reiterate. The 
houses yellow, green, and “ cream-laid,” utterly 
undimmed by smoke, seem fairy tenements. Dur- 
able enough, they have thrown over them an air 
ness and transientness.. A resident 

‘ond, who prefers it to all continental resorts 
‘and he has tried all), still thinks it a great pan- 
tomime, and expects daily when some great har- 
in will bang the streets with his sword and 
demolish the whole pack of architectural cards, or 
transmute them into some combination of new 


Day by day al this imperial week the weather 
has become brighter and brighter. On the 18th 
it was perfect Queen of England weather. Fine 
judiciously occurring when her Britannic 

jesty goes forth, that atmospheric perfection is 
her name. Boulogne kept pace with 

the sun. There was the grand Féte of Napoleon, 
or de la Procession Générale de I’Assomption : 
there is a deal of imperial assumption in 
France. Féte of Napoleon is, of course, reli- 
jousaswellasgay. The carnal part of it consisted 
m placing a barge in the lake of the river Liane, 
from which barge projects a greased mast. Along 
this pole certain adventurous persons, in bathing 
costume, attempt to walk, and seize a small flag 
at the end, with which they leap into the river 
md swim away. Those who fail fall into the river 
without the flag. Next, a flag was placed in the 
water, far in advance of the boat, from which 
darted a number of men to swim round it. They 
swam in the common way until tired, when they 
uivanced by beating the water with the arms, a 
mode of swimming common to France, I was told, 
though unnoticed in the usual bathing-books I 
have ever seen. A fruitless swimming after ducks 
ended the hydropathic part of the féte. The river 
was surrounded by thousands, including crowds 
of ae ladies, who at home would not have 
id at the sight a moment. There was no 
‘harm in it, and no good ; it was a very dull affair. 
ln front of the river a fine military band played, 
ad half the crowd being soldiers, the banks 
looked gay enough. But not a cheer greeted the 
One expected so demonstrative a 

l@ as the French to have been extatic. An 
crowd would have broke out when the 

brave swimmer gained his point. Some of them 
well deserved cheers. In England the exciting 
tg to see one man get before another; in 
the point is to get along easily and grace- 

ay. comparison of the national manners 
m this instance suggested that we ought to place 
& statue of Competition by the side of that of 


The “Procession Générale” was elaborated 
with great art. It was as prolonged as a hundred 
wexan . The countless repetitions of girls 
m white veils, displaying every variety of deco- 
tation, made the procession as delicate and beau- 
tiful as one of Tennyson's songs. ‘The widow 

one or two tiny children—old women, very 
grandmothers of France—old men as old 

ote could be, who had borne the sword of the 
before the present Napoleon was born 
~trept along in honour of the Corsican Saint. 
They make alittle go a long way in France, but 
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Stanly a procession goes furthest of all. A 
walking company, which in England would be 


Compressed into Ludgate-hill, was made so at- 
ed in Boulogne as to reach from one end to 
other of a Blackfriars-road. 


At night there was a Ball at the Tintelleries. 
Fifteen ousand lamps were promised, and there 
obas = full number. The Schottische 

nded a quarter of a mile. Soldiers in 

the ranks and their officers danced often with each 
a well as in the same circle. ‘The girls 
bs every order of beauty, and the men not 
Femarkable. The quietness and order of so 











thronged a company astonished many English ob- 
servers. The swarms of kaleidoscopically-dressed 
soldiers everywhere give brilliance to every as- 
sembly, and they are everywhere, in doors and 
out, thicker than houses and more numerous than 
trees or flowers. 

Nothing seemed to be known of any movement 
or intention of the French Court. Same what 
the English papers said, Boulogne knew abso- 
lutely nothing. Whether the Emperor would 
come down on Thursday or Friday, was un- 
announced. From what took place when Prince 
Albert came before ancient visitors made = A 
ences, and this was all the news in Boulogne. Half- 
a-dozen English residents called upon Mr. Ha- 
milton, the British Consul, to hold a meeting to 
propose an address to the Queen. This is what 
the French ought to have done; but nothing of 
the kind was announced, and possibly would not 
have been allowed if it had. 

Marvellous, however, were the silent efforts of 
somebody to make the town look gay. All the 
week flags had been peeping out for one féte or 
other, and on Saturday the 18th, they streamed 
from chimney to pavement. The railway station, 
a remarkably elegant structure, unequalled in 
England for light beauty, was buried in gold and 
garlands. A triumphal arch sprung up in the 
road like Jonah’s gourd by night. At the top, a 
head alone at first appeared—it shortly shot out 
two arms, holding over the head the word “ Civi- 
lisation.” ‘“ Toryism” has become “ Conser- 
vatism’”’—“ Despotism” is now “ Civilisation,” at 
least that is its French reading. Soon the body 
of the figure lengthened out ; underneath her feet 
were the English words ‘“* Welcome to France,” 
addressed to the English Court. ‘Trellises ran 
down from the lady “ Civilisation” to the earth ; 
and others shot crescent-like before the station. 
Gold leaf “ dabbed” on at random, was left so, 
and the wild edges fluttered in the sun like gems 
from a hundred thousand angles. The station 
walls were covered with red velvet, festooned with 
flowers, and emblazoned with heraldic figures. 
The palisades before the station were put up as 
if by magic. The broken ground was covered with 
sand, turfed, and planted with full grown trees, 
making a little wood, six hours old. Five hun- 
dred flower-pots were buried in the sand, and lo! 
a parterre in full bloom fluttered in the breeze 
Two enormous pasteboard and canvas pillars were 
laid down at the bridge over which the royal 
party had to pass. They seemed as imposing as 
the pyramids put up by Cheops. These grew up 
in one night. On the quay side, where the landing 
took place, similar structures leaped up from the 
ground. A canopy of reception was erected, ap- 
parently of so light a structure that I went late 
on Friday night and stamped over it, and shook 
it, to find whether it was really safe. There was 
loyal solicitude for you! When my diamond 
snuff-box comes from the Court, it shall be for- 
warded to the Leader office. 

On Friday evening, while the hotels were 
dining, about six o’clock, in slid the Emperor into 
Boulogne—to use a phrase of Coleridge’s—like 
Sleep, few knowing the fact until the imperial car- 
riages passed by the windows. He ‘ stopped” at 
the Pavilion and Sea-bath Hotel, commanding a 
view of the sea on which his Royal Visitors were 
toarrive. After dining he came to the window and 
took coffee and a cigarette. The English part of 
the small throng cheered him—and when they 
did they extinguished the voices of everybody 
else. No sounds could be heard but theirs. Once 
or twice, as he passed along the Quay next day, 
French fishwomen threw out their arms in the 
way we should to express derision, and screamed 
out cheers, and so did several men in blouses: 
but my unpractised eye could not tell whether 
the cheers were genuine. Cheering in France is 
now a profession. 

The wonder of Boulogne is the Camp du Nord. 
Seventy-five thousand soldiers are encamped about 
Boulogne. The Camp du Nord is one built by 
the soldiers, stretching four miles along the shore. 
The thatched and cemented dwellings seem like 
monster ant-hills. Down the well-trodden plains 
the men are dipersed like ants. At first you 
would suppose you had lightened upon a vast 
Shaker settlement. On the morning of the 
18th this and other camps poured forth their tens 
of thousands to invest the port. English Brown, 
who had been ‘ton the Continent” (two hours 
distant from England) four days, felt delighted 





that his own Queen was about to visit 
tremendous exile. Jones greased 
his hat to facilitate taking it off w 
etiquette required it. Robinson 
out his, in order to be always 
o'clock the vast cliffs were lined. 
Nord had poured forth its swarms. 
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road‘to the camp was black, as division after divi- 
sion advanced. Bayonets glistening in the sun 
formed a protracted and re ing of 
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wherever the eye could fall. The piers 
rt, capable of swallowing all Boul wi 
ing two deep, were crowded ; the i 
lines (the promenade lines are double) were bris- 
tling with the army. It seemed as though France 
itself was in arms. The variegated houses—the 
— flags—the gay and beautiful women and 
soldiers in every diversity of splendour— the broad, 
still, blue sea and burning sun, threw a = 
over the whole port. On the north side sat 
Emperor with his staff, surrounded vast 
squadrons of horse soldiers, waiti ‘or the 
Queen of England—on the banks of the 
stream down which he swam for his life «few 
years ago. Near the spot where his sea-thr 
now was placed a soldier shot at him as 
he struggled, a miserable ins ionist, in the 
stream. At length, two hours after all was ready, 
the Queen’s vessel steamed proudly into 
The amphitheatre before was all resplendent, want- 
ing the actors. The oman royal yacht com- 
pleted the scene. Boulogne was one blaze of 
scenic glory. The cannon poured forth its thun- 
ders, the distant soldiers responded from the cliffs. 
The smoke often obscured the port, and ‘the 
Queen might have poy she was ony 
Sebastopol, so dense, so deafening was the 
come of artillery peals. In Paris the —— 
arrived too late to be seen. It was nearly twilight. 
In Boulogne she was driven along too q 
Royal carriages in France seem to run downan 
inclined plane. You cannot see the ocew in 
their precipitation to get out of sight. 


af 


sur- 
passing magnificence, both on the line to Paris'as 
well as in the imperial city, the Queen must read 
of ehaveinhedb could hardly have seen any of 
it. As you have read in Galignani and oth 
papers, the Parisian ladies were ly disap- 
pointed at paying enormously for seats to view— 
nothing. Some had stood in one position four 
hours—longer than French ladies usually consent 
todo. In Paris there was intense curiosity to see 
the Queen, but no enthusiasm, whatever may be 
said. As the royal party drove down the Boule- 
vards, some Republican voices could be heard 
shouting, “ Down with the French Czar!” Paris, 
like Boulogne, was all splendour, In justice to 
the Emperor it must be said that he does all he can 
to amuse and gratify his royal visitors. In Bou- 
logne I saw him drive everywhere to inspect him- 
self every arrangement, that it might be perfect. 
The French, to whom I spoke in Paris, said they 
thought the Queen did not enjay herself, that she 
seemed indifferent. She did not seem sufficiently 
astonished to gratify their ex tion. This 
may be owing to the greater stolidity of English 
character which feels more than it manifests—in 
fact, rather disdains manifestation—certainly can- 
not equal French gesticulation of sentiment. But 
other feelings might influence an English Queen, 

The royal palaces in Paris are mere fortresses. 
The English are astonished at the magnificence of 
Paris, but would like a little less splendour and @ 
little more liberty. Make freedom as brilliant as 
you can—why not? but stolid freedom is better 
than gay despotism. i 

The illuminations in France—at least in the 
capital—have been chiefly official. Those who 
knew Paris in the February of the Revolution— 
then every boulevard and obscure rue was one 
continuous and interminable blaze—contrast, it 
now with its few highway and imperial illumina- 
tions, and the dense darkness of the mysterious 
city elsewhere. Last night (Aug. 22), while the 
Boulevard Montmartre was in a blaze, I sat two 
hours outside a café in the great quadrangle of le 
Chemin de fer du Nord, where only two single 
“ joyful lights” were to be seen. You turn into 
the Rue d’Argenteuil and you find a row of win- 
dows burning furiously, and you think imperialism 
has hidden itself there, when you discover under- 
neath ‘ Bureau du Commissaire de Police,” 
which accounts for it. The Boulevard Mont- 
martre was crowded as the Queen passed by me 
at eight o’clock last night. The arch erected by 
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the Saremepees mae meagpitaant, far be ond any- 
thing I ever saw in d. A vast burning 

of the shape of an inverted balloon was 
suspended under it. The effect was like that of a 
cluster of Pleiades hung down from the sky. But 
the cheering, except from English voices, was an 
almost indiscernible ramble—making the ear lon 
for a hearty British burst. Fleet-street cheere 
Louis Bonaparte ten times more than the Boule- 
vard Montmartre cheered Victoria. In fact, Paris 
chas a hundred thousand bayonets in its throat, 
which naturally produce a slight guttural obstruc- 
tion. You can smell the blood of December on 
the Boulevard Montmartre now. 


(From another Correspondent.) 

- « «+ The arrival of the English Queen in 
Paris has produced an impression so mixed, so 
confused, that it is difficult of description. We 
may state it for a certain fact, however, that 
under the excuse of curiosity Paris has flocked en 
masse to lay its homage at the feet of a real Queen. 
It bas long been hungering for such a sight and 
such an opportunity. Listen to the conversation 
that is going on on all sides. They are talking 
from the salon up to the mansarde and down to 
the porter’s lodge of her descent from a line of 
sovereigns, of the fact that she came to her crown 
by inheritance, and may probably transmit it to 
her children—just as in the old times before reyo- 
lutions came, or usw 3 for, of course, there 
were no revolutions before 93, and usurpers all 
spring from Corsica. Some criticise the style of 
the royal lady’s beauty—not generally approved 
of; but all admire her character and speak bene- 
volently of her young family. What you see in 
the pore about the reception being intended for 
England is trash. The crowd goes to see Queen 
Victoria because she is Queen Victoria; and 
England, except as the land that makes her great, 
is never spoken of, or only with the compassionate 
contempt usual since the disasters of the wintercam- 
paign. All this means natural love of kings over 
people in high places: it also means o position. 
Lhe homage paid to our Queen’s position Teecthy, is 
secretly paid to Henri V. or to any one who will 
assist in shaking off the incubus. Not that the 
idea takes form in many minds: it is a sentiment 
rather than a conviction—perhaps uot a very dan- 
gerous one to power, unless defeat or famine 
come. No one will combine to overthrow what 
all are ashamed of; but all would be glad if, in 
the course of a night, things were to change, and 
another strong government were to announce 
itself with proclamations, and even with grape- 
shot, in the morning. As to a constitution—re- 
publican or other—nobody cares about it: the 
very name stinks in the nostrils. Prince Albert 
is cheered because he is supposed to have recom- 
mended strong measures against press and parlia- 
ment. If he were to imitate “the chivalrous 
Charles X.”—a supposition not absurd to a 
French politicign, in the state of information 
usual amongst that class—he would be an immense 
man. Coups d'état coming from a bond fide prince 
would be regarded as dew from heaven. . . 
Outside of all this there is of course a small 
coterie of honest men, ay, honest and enlightened ; 
but what do they weigh in the nation? . . . 
Paris expects her royal visitors to be munificent. 
Some already grumble that a number of pic- 
tures were not bought at the Exposition; and 
artists sneer at the fact that our Queen stationed 
longest before the canvases of Horace Vernet, 
the Alexandre Dumas of the brush—which 
English critics, having graduated for their posi- 
tion by studying picture-dealers’ slang, agree also 
toadmire. . . There is a little ill-humour, by 
the way, abroad, on account of the late arrival of 
the party on Saturday. It is certain the arrange- 
ments were detestable. Why not have managed 
to start from Boulogne in the morning? As soon 
as darkness closed in people began to grumble. 
A little hair-dresser ventured to observe: ‘I have 
left my shop to receive the Queen of England 
with French politeness ; and I cannot see her. I 
do feel hurt in my dignity; but, poor lady! I 
suppose it is not her fault, and I forgive her. 
But the railway company—never!” Curiosity, 
or servility, or both, however, carried the 
day; and not a man left the ranks. I do 





- ed what is said on this point in 
English papers; but you may quite 
ae that they do not exaggerate the num- 


or the eagerness of ‘the people. Not a 





man left his position til! after the passage of the 
cortége, although the lamps had long been lit. 
There were a good many English in the crowd, 
and they hurra-ed lustily, directing half the 
efforts of their lungs to glorifying the Emperor. 
From the French part of the crowd an unintelli- 
gible “Hoo, hoo,” arose; but the French don't 
know how to cheer; hats off, but no waving of 
handkerchiefs; banners lowered as the carriages 
passed, except when the bearers, in their eagerness 
to see, forgot this act of politeness. For the great 
object was to see the Queen, individually and dis- 
tinctly, her countenance, her features, her com- 
plexion, the colour of her eyes, her hair, the 
shape of her bonnet (not approved of by milliners), 
her attitude. It appears that as long as light 
lasted, “ like the sun, she shone on all alike ;” for 
everybody boasts of having received a point-blanc 
smile and nod. ‘They will treasure the memory 
thereof, and boast indirectly, affecting to reveal 
the fact in the midst of cold criticism. Poor 
human nature! But where are the Republicans ? 
Sulking at home, consuming their energies in hope 
or despair, and joining, alas! too often the sneak- 
ing Orleanists in their opposition of sneers and 


disbelief. 





THE MECHANICS AT KNOWSLEY. 

A very pleasant mingling of the humbler orders of 
society with the more exalted took place on Saturday 
last, when the fine old mansion and park of the Earl 
of Derby at Knowsley were thrown open to the 
members of the mechanical institutions connected 
with the Institutional Association of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. About five thousand persons from the 
chief towns of those two counties were present. Lord 
Derby was himself absent in Scotland; but Lord 
Stanley was “at home,” and made a genial and well- 
felt speech, in which he addressed his hearers as 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,—Good neighbours all.” He 
said be never walked out in the park without wishing 
for a few more happy faces to enliven the scene. 
Referring to the subject of education, and premising 
that self instruction is better than any amount of 
government tuition, his lordship remarked :— 

“In this association, I suppose you don’t want telling, 
there are 70 institutions, and more than 16,000 mem- 
bers, while your libraries and reading-rooms contain in 
the aggregate about 250,000 volumes. Of this asso- 
ciation, as I understand it, one of the leading features is, 
mutual assistance among a large number of unconnected 
institutions, the securing of a bond of union between 
them, of a common centre to which all their members 
may look ; so that local difficulties may be more easily 
got over, local quarrels or differences as to management 
decided in an amicable way, and the special experience 
of each institution made available for the common benefit 
of all. The other leading feature is the establishment 
of itinerating libraries, or collections of books, circu- 
lating gratuitously from village to village, in rural dis- 
tricts which are not populous enough to maintain libraries 
for themselves. That is still almost a novelty in England. 
It is now for the first time being tried in other counties ; 
but here the system has been (though but on a limited 
scale) in operation for three years. It has met with 
signal and remarkable success; and I am bound to 
affirm, and glad to have an opportunity of doing so, 
that, as a means of diffusing knowledge, it deserves 
more general notice than it has yet received.” 

After thanking the visitors in his own and his 
father’s name, for “ the compliment of the visit,” and 
for “the courtesy and good humour” manifested by 
all, Lord Stanley retired amidst vehement applause. 
Three cheers were then given for Lord Derby, three 
for the Countess of Derby, and three for Lord 
Stanley; and the excursionists dispersed themselves 
about the grounds. 





MISS NIGHTINGALE. 

A Lerrer having been addressed to the Hon. Mrs. 
Sidney Herbert, requesting her to state what she con- 
ceives would be the most acceptable testimonial to Miss 
Nightingale, Mrs. Herbert has replied that the means of 
founding a London Hospital on her own system of 
unpaid working, so as to reform the nursing system of 
England, would be the only one testimonial acceptable 
by the heroine of Scutari. A subscription list, called 
“The Nightingale Hospital Fund,” is about to be 
opened at Messrs. Coutts’s. 

We have received a letter from Mrs. 8. C. Hall on 
this subject, in which she trusts that our support may 
be given to a design which all men of the commonest 
feeling must have so deeply at heart. It is, we are 
sure, needless for us to inform the reader that an object 
so entirely in harmony with the beneficent nature to 
whom it will be at once the highest satisfaction and the 
noblest tribute, will always command our warmest sym- 
pathies, and every aid which it is within our power to 
accord. We can conceive no occasion on which the 





payment of a subscription could gi 

degree of satisfaction so deep and deena beni) 
complete. The rendering any testimony to —— 
pure, noble, and self-denying as those of 
Nightingale, is in itself a pleasure of no small 
as a mode of venting the love and admiration owt 
which all England is charged towards one who 
stand foremost amongst the heroines of the war 
when this testimony is to take the shape of a 
which is most deeply needed, and to enable her 
we wish, not to honour, but to thank, to carry out 
reform in England as she has already carried it out 
Turkey, we feel that we are only expressing the upj- 
versal feeling of the country in saying that the 

will not be wanting for carrying out such af aa 
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A HORRIBLE STORY, 
IsABELLA Mary Jo.uey, a respectable woman 
forty-two years old, has been ccoatall at the — 
minster Police Court under suspicion of 
mother, a lady between eighty and ninet 
From evidence taken at the police office, oad beast 
coroner, it appeared that the mother and hada 
house at 33, Hill-street, Knightsbridge; and, in course 
of the night preceding the tragedy, Miss Jolley went 
into the servant’s bedroom, and told the girl not to get 
up till seven, when she was to take breakfast into the 
old lady’s room. This was done; but the room door, 
contrary to the usual custom, was found locked. Miss 
Jolley said it was to prevent the cat getting in, an 
ordered the breakfast things to be taken into the back 
room. This was the more extraordinary as the servant 
always went into the room to cut Mrs. Jolley’s bread-and- 
butter. Some time after the breakfast things were again 
found in the back room, with both cups bearing evidence 
of having been used. About eight o'clock, and again 
before ten o'clock, Miss Jolley went out fora short time; 
and a little after twelve o'clock, Mrs. Crapp, the wife of 
a neighbour, and a friend of the family, saw the prisoner 
at the parlour window, in a state of great distraction, 
holding her hands to her head, and exclaiming, “ 
mad—I am almost mad!” Mrs. Crapp went in, 
heard some wandering fragments of sentences from 
Jolley, to the effect that her mother was dead, that 
throat was cut, and that she had died quietly. 
policeman was called in, and the old lady was found 
stretched across the bed, with her feet on a chair, and 
her throat cut. Miss Jolley related that about daylight 
she heard something the matter with her mother, who 
said, ‘1 am very wet,” and it then appeared she was 
covered with blood. She added, “I am dying,” and she 
expired almost immediately. The policeman was directed 
to a drawer, where he found a razor, but it was quite 
clean. Miss Jolley said she had washed it, had taken it 
out to be sharpened, and hed then tried to eut her own 
throat, but it would not act on her. In reference to her 
not telling the servant of the death, she remarked that 
the girl was a Roman Catholic, and would swear any- 
thing. 

The first examination was on Friday week, when the 
prisoner was remanded till the following Thursday. Qn 
that day, further evidence was received, the most im- 
portant being that of a cutler, who said that Miss Jolley 
had been twice to his shop to have a razor 
and set, and that on one occasion a companion of the 
prisoner motioned to him not to let her have it. The 
servant girl stated that a night-gown found by the 
policeman on a table, and covered with blood, belonged 
to Miss Jolley. It appeared that the prisoner had bee 
for some time very depressed in her spirits owing # 
being in debt and in want of money; and she once 
spoke to a friend of committing suicide. The case ws 
again remanded. 

On Saturday last an inquest was held, and the jury 
returned an open verdict, that the d died. from 
a wound in her throat, but by whom inflicted there was 
no evidence to show. 
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THE POISONING CASE IN SOMERSETSAIRE, 
A cAsE of mysterious death from poisoning neat 

somer ting in Somersetshire, was briefly seoaptel 8 
the Leader of last week. The inquest cnet 
journed, and the facts were suppressed; but a veal 
sitting has since taken place, and the evidence “o = 
made public. From this, it would seem ene - 
ceased, Mrs. Candy, had been in a low state of a 
some time past, and had often brought up ’ 


and that she occasionally threatened to a 


In the service of her husband, was 4 


ley, a cousin of Mr. Candy, who employed ss : 
“did 


He occasionally drove out 
inquest, 
added. that 


a dairymaid, 
cousin; but his wife, he sated at the 
not disapprove of it; she wished it. He and the 
his wife was not jealous of any woman; 
domestic servant at the house, as well as Mes candy 
stated that they had never heard Mr. and 

quarrel. It appeared, however, that Miss H Pr. 
told the servant, before she came to the oa held ber 
a statement to that effect. This witness ee 
mistress, to prevent her cutting her throat ; had ‘heat 
woman occasionally employed by Mrs. Candy it. at 
her say she would take arsenic if she could get 
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oy — deceased said she did not wish her 
aoaerpen In the course of last November, 
_ a farmer of Clapton, and a friend of the 
a _— sent for to Mr. Candy’s house, and informed 
aly his wife intended to hang herself, and had 
me already prevented from so doing. Mr. Batt 
that the cause of this was “a religious im- 
that her soul would be lost, or that there would 
mercy for her.” Mrs. Candy was present, and 
scot contradict her husband. 
Bourne, a surgeon, stated that he was called in 
2 Candy on Thursday, August 2; that he was 
gatisfied she had not then taken poison, as she was not 
he had seen her before ; and that on the following 
oils he learnt she was dead. It appeared, however, 
the evidence of the servant-maid, that Mrs. Candy 
about a week previously to a druggist’s shop 
three pennyworth of poison to kill rats and mice 
the day Mrs. Candy died, Miss Huntley gave her a 
om of raw before breakfast, a glass of brandy and 
ass afterwards, and a glass of porter. Miss Huntley 
ue Candy had asked her for the drink, and she 
given it to her. On the surgeon being told of this 
by Mr. Candy, he was very angry; but he was an- 
ered that Mrs. Candy would have the porter and 
A post-morten examination of the stomach 
and bowels exhibited arsenic, but there was no evidence 
‘of a large quantity of alcohol having been taken shortly 
before death. 


The inquiry was again adjourned till Monday next. 
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OUR CIVILISATION. 
ASSIZE CASES. 

@unp Mugper wy «a Maniac.—Elizabeth Sanson, a 
married woman, was tried at the Liverpool Assizes for 
the murder of her child. She had been insane after her 
first confinement, and had been for a month in an 
asylum. After the birth of the deceased child, her 
she became very melancholy, and one day a man 
found her standing up to her breasts in water with the 
infantin her arms. She was got out, and the child was 
found to be dead. In answer to all questions, she merely 
moaned. She had previously complained of a severe 
ain in her head. The jury, as a matter of course, 
the poor woman Not Guilty, on the ground of in- 
sanity; and the judge directed that she should be con- 

fined in a lunatic asylum. 

Borerary.—Thomas Wilson has been found Guilty 
atthe same assizes of burglariously entering a dwelling- 
house, and stealing twenty gold watches, ninety silver 
watches, and ninety-seven rings ; and Christopher Banks 
and Henry were at the same time convicted of 
receiving the goods, knowing them to have been stolen. 

Apranam Nayior was tried at Liverpool for a 
¢timinal outrage on the person of Mrs. Frost, a re- 
spectable married woman, in a lonely part of the road 
to Ashton, at night. Several witnesses were called for 
the defence, and endeavoured to prove an alibi; but, upon 


‘Wing tigorously cross-examined by the judge, serious | 


ies were made apparent. Naylor was therefore 


found Guilty, and sentenced to transportation for life. | 
said | 


‘The 


, i answer to a question from the judge, 
that the three witnesses for the defence 
wilfully perjured themselves ; and those worthies 

Were accordingly ordered in custody. 
‘The Morats or Gampiixe SrecuLations.—A Jew, 
tamed Myers, brought an action at Croydon against 
Jew, named Levi, as the acceptor of a bill 
of exchange for 230/., to recover the amount. It was 
‘onteniled by Levi that the money was advanced for an 
purpose—namely, to set up a gambling house— 
and that the plaintiff, - the time he discounted the bill, 
‘knew that such was the fact. Myers was himself ex- 
amined, and denied any such knowledge; but, upon 
he admitted that he was perfectly 
well aware of the general pursuits of the parties, and he 
would not swear that he did not kyow that the money 
Beene the “ bank,” or that he had not stated that 
business” was not carried on properly with a view 

to profit. Mr. 

‘the jury almost 


immediately returned a verdict for the 





Tar Case or ALLEGED Hocussirg.—The young 
charged last week at the Mansion House with fol- 
& young woman into a cab with a criminal in- 


yg discharged, as the Lord Mayor believed 
the latter 


i 


man and the woman were intoxicated, 
had not been drugged, and that there was 
the design imputed. 

Story.—Isabella Hamilton appeared at the 
charged with attempting to poison her- 
Sir R. W. Carden that she had been se- 
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» but who after a while left her without a 
— destitute of the commonest necessaries of 
to had previously refused to “allow” her to go 

é “gentleman,” having been sent 


Th 
He daaatily admitted the facts. The landlady of the 
wits in which the couple had lived spoke highly of the 


addressed h 





gentleman,” who had solemnly sworn to 


who had seduced her a severe lecture, expressing his re- 
gret that there was no law to punish him. The persons 
present could not avoid a murmur of tion, in 
the midst of which, the criminal, whom the law will not 
recognise as such, sneaked out of court. The girl's 
former master and mistress have consented to take her 
back into their service.—On Monday, a woman was 
charged before the Lord Mayor with throwing herself 
over London Bridge. She said she had been deserted 
by her husband, and driven to desperation; and the 
Lord Mayor directed that she should be lodged in the 
infirmary of the prison, and that the parish officers 
should take measures to compel her husband to maintain 
her. 

Tue Eart or Kingston AND THE CABMEN.—A few 
weeks ago, the Earl of Kingston was summoned for refus- 
ing to pay a cabman his proper fare, on which occasion 
the case went against him. His lordship was again sum- 
moned last Monday for a similar refusal, when, though 
due notice had been left at his residence, he did not ap- 
pear. An order for the full amount, and five shillings 
costs, was made out against him. It appeared that his 
lordship resides at a grocer’s shop; and the cabman 
stated that he had carried him about the day before for 
eleven hours and a half, and could not get a halfpenny 
of him. He had to “ beg and pray” of the grocer who 
keeps the house where the earl resides to let him have 
some money. 

MANUEL pe CorTAzor AND MicueL Masie have 
been remanded at Guildhall on a charge of obtaining 
the sum of 1100/. from Messrs. Murrieta and Co., of 
Old Broad-street, City, by means of forged letters of 
credit. 

CaApTalN Freperick SHARPE was on Saturday last 
ordered to put in bail to the amount of 400/. for having 
threatened to ‘shoot Captain Tinkler, and afterwards 
himself, if the former did not speedily come to some ar- 
rangement with respect to money matters. 

A “RespecrasLe” Turer.—A middle-aged man, 
having the appearance of a respectable tradesman, who 
gave the name of John Thomas, but refused to give his 
address or any account of himself, was placed at the bar 
before Mr. Elliott on a charge of being concerned with 
two other persons not in custody in stealing a large bale 
containing various articles of property of considerable 
value belonging to the 31st Regiment, and, further, with 
making a murderous attack with a life-preserver on the 
officer who apprehended him. Mr. Isaae Joyce, a person 
of gentlemanly appearance, residing in Meadow-place, 
Kennington-oval, was also charged with attempting to 
rescue Thomas, and by his interference the other two 
prisoners escaped. The prisoners, who were riding in a 
cart, took the goods out of the back part of a wan, but 
were seen by a policeman, who succeeded in arresting 
Thomas. Both prisoners were remanded; bail being 
taken for Joyce. 

An Omnisus Tuier.—Mary Ann Leonard, alias Mary 
Ann Gardiner, a notorious thief and associate of thieves, 
has been sentenced at the Surrey Sessions to six years’ 
penal servitude for stealing a purse containing six sove- 
reigns and some silver from Mrs. Sully, while riding in 
an omnibus. The prisoner was one of the most expert 
omnibus thieves in London. Her custom was to spread 
her shawl over the dress of any lady next to whom she 
was sitting, while a male companion rifled the victim’s 
pocket. In the case of Mrs. Sully, however, she was 
detected in this ingenious artifice, and was pursued and 
captured, when she offered her watch and chain to be 
released. Two male companions escaped. On hearing 
her sentence, she threw herself down in the dock, 


| screaming for her father and children, and seized hold of 
| the railings in sach a frantic manner that it required 


three turnkeys to remove her to the cells. 

A Dangerous Servant.—Emily Legg, a servant, 
was charged on Tuesday at Bow Street with throwing a 
fork at a little girl, eight years of age, in consequence of 
which one of her eyes has been so severely injured that 
the destruction of its sight is considered probable. On 
being spoken to, the woman replied, “ It’s a good job, 
and I'll serve the baby so too, if I’m here long enough.” 


| She was remanded for a week. 
Justice Wightman having summed up, | 


A Drunken Riot between some English and Irish 
labourers, who had just returned from Camberwell Fair, 
took place a few days ago at a public-house. Quart 
pots were used as weapons of offence by the Irish party, 
and three of the belligerents lie in a precarious state. 
Three other men, all Irish, are now under remand. 

RosBery AND OuTRAGE.—A burglary bas been com- 
mitted in the house of an old couple in the neighbour- 
hood of Carlisle, and the robbers inflicted serious per- 
sonal injury on the man and woman. Suspicion has 
fallen on two hawkers; but they are not in custody. 

A Worruiess Samor.—Thomas Davidson was 


charged at the Mansion House with deserting the ship 


Ocean Monarch, Captain Lawson. His conduct during 
the voyage had been very bad; and he left the vessel, 


| together with some others whom he influenced, during 


very unfavourable weather. A loss of upwards of one 
thousand pounds was thusincurred. Davidson was sen- 
tenced to treadmill labour for eight weeks. 

Murper By A Mantac.—Rebecca Turton was tried 


| at the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, for the 
and decent conduct; and the alder- | 


er very kindly, and read the scoundrel J 


murder of her husband by strangulation. The act was 
committed as far back as April, 1854; bat, owing to 


consorting with 
rently committed the act in a state of frenzy. 
afterwards, she gave information of her husband's 

to a policeman. She was acquitted on the ground 
insanity. 

Tue Four Ommamen charged with murderously 
wounding their the celebrated juggler, 
have been found guilty at the Central Criminal Court, 
and sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. 

Forcrery.—At the same court, Daniel Wells, engi- 
neer, and John Williams, were convicted of feloniously 
uttering forged with intent to defraud the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England. They 
were sentenced to twenty years’ transportation. 

Tue Great Crry Fravp Case.—At the Central 
Criminal Court on Thursday, Daniel Mitchell Davidson, 
aged forty-one, and Cosmo William Gordon, thirty-four, 
both described as merchants, were placed at the bar to 
plead to several indictments ¢ them with ob- 
taining various large sums of money by false pretences. 
Another prisoner named Joseph Windle Cole, also de- 
scribed as a merchant, who is already under a sentence of 
penal servitude, upon a conviction arising out of some 
of the transactions in which the prisoners Gordon 
and Davidson are involved, was also placed at the bar. 
There were four or five indictments against the two last- 
mentioned prisoners, the amounts mentioned as having 
been obtained by them being stated at 4100/., 24002, 
4900/., 7000., and 17,0001. They were also charged 
under the Bankruptcy Act with felony, in not having 
surrendered to be examined at the Bankruptey Court on 
the day fixed for that purpose by the Sonsesinaien ' 
There was likewise another indictment in which the 
prisoners Davidson and Gordon were charged, jointly 
with Cole, with conspiracy to obtain money by false pre- 
tences. The prisoners pleaded “Not Guilty” to the 
whole of the charges. After a large mass of evidence 
had been received, Gordon was found Guilty; and the 
charges against Davidson and Cole were postponed to a 
future day. 

SrapBinc.—Samuel Hewett, a sullen lad, about 
seventeen years of age, is under remand at the South- 
wark Police Court, charged with stabbing his master, a 
shoemaker, in the arm and the abdomen, when remon- 
strated with for idleness.—Charles Branston, a marine 
store shopkeeper, is also under remand at Marylebone, 
on a charge of stabbing a barman. 








THE ITALIAN NIGHTMARE. 
Acarn have we to recur to the frightful exhibitions of 
cruelty, injustice, and oppression which haunt the dis- 
turbed sleep of Italy. The madness of N itan 
despotism grows wilder every day, and the crowned 
maniac who sits upon the very throats of the people 
becomes pampered by indulgence and impunity. The 
priest who performed the funeral service over the body 
of the ex-deputy De Cesare has been arrested, and sent 
to a monastery in Castigo, where rebellious ecclesiastics 
are confined in a sort of prison. Some monks having 
had the boldness to accuse their vicar-general of intole- 
rance and peculation, they were confined for six years to 
their houses, with a money allowance; but at the end 
of this time they renewed their accusations, and in con- 
sequence have been charged with conspiracy against the 
Government, and have been arrested. The son of the 
judge who condemned Carlo Poerio owed a merchant 
seven hundred ducats. The merchant sent in his claim 
to the judge, who despatched a police-officer to the 
creditor with one hundred ducats, for which he was to 
give a receipt, or be imprisoned. So much for the law- 
lessness of the law; in addition to which, brigandage 
and unlicensed ruffianism threaten to throw the country 
into a state of universal anarchy. Three 
ladies have been robbed, under fear of murder, on the 
heights of Camaldoli, by four soldiers who had de- 
serted, and who said they were starving. The matter 
has been taken up by the American Minister. 





OBITUARY. 
Tue Duke or Mancnesrer died last Saturday in his 
fifty-sixth year. He wasa supporter of the Government 
of Lord Derby, from whom he accepted an appointment 
in the royal household. 

Viscount Hererorp expired on the same day in the 
forty-seventh year of his age. He was rector of Little 
Hereford. 

Mars. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, well known for her 
Horticultural Fétes, died suddenly a few days ago. 

GeNERAL Conyers, an old Peninsular officer, who 
won a medal by his conduct at the battle of Orthes, died 
a few days since at Brighton. 

Mx. Epmunp Wopsnovss, late M.P. for East ‘Nor- 
folk, died on Tuesday at his residence, Thorpe, near 
Norwich. The hon. gentleman represented Norfolk 
from 1817 till last June, when he retired in favour of 


Mr. H. Stracey. In politics he was a strict Conserva- 
tive. 
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TINENTAL NOTES. 
of the 6th inst., 
proposition to construct a suspension 
of Pera to Scutari, made to the 
by an English engineer (Mr. Ken- 
been approved, and it 1s to be 
formalities will soon be com- 
contracting parties, and that the 
commenced without delay. . . . The 
g will be subscribed by an 
company. The cost of the bridge is estimated 
at between 600,0002 and 700,000/.” 

An English company has offered to purchase certain 
of the crown lands in Turkey, to the value of about 
1,000,000/. sterling. 

lera is raging throughout Tuscany. The Go- 
vernment does not allow any publication of the number 
of deaths. 

General Kalergi has fallen into great disgrace at the 
court of Athens. The story is, that in a letter from 
him, which was published in a newspaper, he used ex- 
pressions towards the Queen which M. Mavrocordato 
called “ unseemly,” and which the Austrian ambassador, 
not satisfied with that mild epithet, termed “ impudent.” 
The Ministers of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, 
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had previously threatened that, if he were not dismissed, 
they would interrupt their official relations with the 
Greek Government. The Minister, in consequence, has 
been forbidden to cross the threshold of the palace. 

Lord John Russell's speech on the state of Italy has 
not given any great satisfaction at Turin ; while Lord 
Palmerston’s reply—allowance being made for official 
reserve—has been received with some degree of negative 
approval. 

The Parlamento of Madrid asserts that M. Olozaga 
officially informed the Emperor of the French, in a re- 
cent audience granted by his Majesty, that the Spanish 
Government has adopted the resolution to take part in 
- war against Russia, and of sending an army to the 

vast. 

Some artisans have lately been prosecuted in Paris for 
combining to leave their work. They were employed 
in the making of those bronzes for which Paris is famous ; 
and they contended that their health suffered from the 
charcoal dust employed in preventing the bronze adher- 
ing to the sides of the mould. Meal had for a time been 
used for this purpose; but being found injurious to the 
casts, it was discontinued. The court found all the 
prisoners but four guilty; and they were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. It is thought that the 
Emperor will remit or mitigate the senteuces. A mai 
in court called out audibly, “ It is infamous.” He was 
arrested; and, although at the earnest solicitation of the 
public prosecutor and of his own brother he begged 
pardon for the expression, he was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment. 

The breach between the Spanish Government and the 
Pope on the ecclesiastical questions seems to be growing 
wider. The Madrid correspondent of the Times writes : 
—“* I understand that the Government have resolved to 
reply to the Pope's allocution, and to publish all the 
correspondence which has taken place with Monsignor 
Franchi. Other measures are also spoken of, one of 
them being the suppression of the Tribunal de la Rota, a 
high ecclesiastical court over which the Pope’s Nuncio 
presided ex officio, and decided the cases brought before 
it after hearing the members of the tribunal. It is said 
that the idea is to substitute a tribunal, composed of six 
bishops, instead of it.” 

A despatch from Vienna of August 20th, says:— 
“ Cardinal de Viale-Prelat, Apostolic Nuncio at Vienna, 
and the Arehbishop of Vienna, have terminated the 
negotiations for concluding a concordat between the 
Holy See and the Austrian Government, and it was 
signed yesterday, and will be published as soon as the 
ratifications have been exchanged.” 

It was stated in some of the foreign journals that the 
Austrian Government had addressed a note to the Nea- 
politan Cabinet on the barbarous punishments revived 
by the Minister of Police. This, I am sure, is not the 
case, remonstrances of a friendly and non-official kind 
only having been addressed to it by the Austrian Envoy 
at Naples. It was stated that a note had been addressed 
to the English Government by Austria on the subject of 
the enrolment of an Italian Legion. I am assured that 
this statement also is incorrect.—TZimes Paris Corre- 
spondent. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte, second son of Prince Charles, 
Prince de Canino, who has assumed the ecclesiastical 
profession, is to be named Cardinal and Grand Almoner 
to his cousin, the Emperor of the French. The young 
prince, who is now twenty-one, has already declined ac- 
cepting the Cardinal’s hat, and declared that he had no 
ambition to be other than a simple Abbé. He has only 
yielded out of obedience to the Pope.—-Jdem. 

Some sensation has been caused in Constantinople 
(says the Courrier de Marseille) by five or six eunuchs 
of the imperial palace having assailed a respectable 
Prussian merchant with stones and sticks, and so 
brutally illtreated him as to leave him for dead. The 
sole reason for this assault was that he was in the way 

of a harem, which the ennuchs were removing. The 
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the subject, and is in hopes of obtaining the punishment 
of the offenders. 

The telegraph across the Black Seato the Crimea has 
become deranged, and it is to be replaced by a new one. 
The outrages committed by the Bashi-Bazouks are said 
to have been much exaggerated. 

With reference to the question of Papal supremacy in 
Roman Catholic countries, the Times Paris correspon- 
dent quotes some old documents to show that even Fer- 
dinand the Fifth of Spain—the ‘Catholic King,” par 
excellence—resisted the undue encroachments of the 
Papal Envoys. He also produces a letter of Philip IL., 
headed “ On the Excesses of the Court of Rome.” 

There has recently been a very great improvement in 
the Austrian paper currency, which is mainly attributable 
to the judicious reduction of the bill portfolio of the 
Bank. 

The Spanish Government recently received informa- 
tion that a public demonstration was being got up 
against the Pope. Precautions were taken to prevent a 
disturbance. His Holiness was to have been burnt in 
effigy. Surely, Spain must be on the high road to Pro- 
testanism and Exeter Hall. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 

Tue Saprers AND Mrvers received the Crimean medal 
on Friday week at Woolwich. The number of recipients 
was forty. A dog belonging to the Lieutenant and 
Adjutant also appeared on parade with the medal round 
his neck, which had been awarded him for his devotion 
to his master while serving in the Crimea, as during his 
stay the Russians several times stabbed him. 

A Froatine Facrory ror THE Army.—Messrs. W. 
and T. Smith, of St. Peter's, have constructed a powerful 
iron screw-steamer, named the Chasseur, which is being 
fitted up as a floating factory for the army in the Crimea. 
Artisans will be able to execute any kind of iron work 
on board of her. Between decks is laid out as a large 
fitting shop, which is furnished with machinery of the 
latest improvements. She has also several smiths’ 
forges, with four blasts fitted up, two circular saw 
benches; and a cupolo for cast iron and brass founding. 
In addition to her marine engine, a ‘ten-horse portable 
engine will drive the machinery; and the workmen she 
takes out with her will have ample accommodation, with 
baths, &c. The artisans engaged to go out with her are 
engine-fitters, blacksmiths, brass finishers, cast iron and 
brass-founders, house carpenters, shoemakers, and gun- 
carriage and wheel-makers. A party of miners also 
proceed with her, for the purpose of being engaged in 
Striking wells for the eupply of water for the army. 
They have a complete set of mining apparatus. 

Loss or THE TRANSPORT CoTrinGHAM.— The English 
steam transport Cottingham, Captain Moore, returning 
from the fleet to England with one hundred and eleven 
invalids and twelve other passengers, ran ashore, 
during a thick fog, on a reef of rocks off Fahl-Udd. All 
the passengers were saved. 

Tre ForrrGn Lecton was last Wednesday presented 
with its colours by the Duke of Cambridge, at Sandling 
Park, the seat of Mr. Raikes Currie, M. P., where the 
officers and men were entertained at dinner, the day being 
concluded with dancing and other sports. Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord Panmure, the Turkish Ambassador, and 
other notable persons were present. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Surcrpe.—A gentleman, having the features and 
accent of a Polish Jew, drowned himself a few days ago 
in a cold water bath at Plymouth. He had previously 
paid for the bath, and ordered that it should be in- 
creased in depth from thirteen to nineteen inches. 

Mr. Bovverre has been re-elected for Kilmarnock 
without opposition. He was not present. 

Tue Countess pE Nevitty, accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess de Nemours, the Duke and Duchess 
d’Aumale, and the Princess Salerne, have been staying 
in Wales, and visiting Beaumaris, Llanberis, and Car- 
narvon. 

Farrar BorLer Exptosions.—A fearful boiler explosion 
(to which we briefly alluded in last week’s Leader) took 
place at Sheffield this day fortnight, while the boiler was 
being tested. The person who had charge of the trial de- 
termined to carry the test to a pressure of eighty pounds 
to the square inch ; but, on reaching seventy-five pounds, 
he proposed to let the steam blow off. Some delay, 
however, occurred, and an explosion followed. The 
boiler was carried through the gates of the yard, knock- 
ing down several walls, damaging some buildings, and 
inflicting injuries upon human beings, which have re- 
sulted in four deaths. An insufficiency of water, com- 
bined with careless management, appears to have been 
the cause of the accident; and a verdict to that effect 
was returned at the inquest, which was not brought to 
a close until the evening of Friday week. The boiler 
was guaranteed to bear a pressure of ninety pounds to 
the square inch.—On the very next day to that on 
which the inquest concluded, another boiler explosion 
occurred, and, singularly enough, in the mill next to 
that in which the first explosion had taken place. As 


in the former case, immense damage was done to the | 
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were almost dashed to pieces; a youth 
four other persons were seriously hurt. ys 
ns the pressure was forty pounds to 
inc’ 

America.—Colonel Walker, the defeated “ 
according to the last advices from 
from San Juan del Sur to Realto. He has also 
recruiting at Leon, where he has shot one of his follower, 
Colonel Kinney was at San Juan with twenty-four 
The insurrectionary government in Nicaragua 
state of disruption. Mexico is still in a very 
condition. Santa Anna has the 
of a new constitution; General Wolf has 
upon Matamores, but the revolutionists are 
their forces upon that city, the capture of 
sidered certain. From California, we 
reports of the extraordinary fertility of 
of an immense conflagration at San 
election riot has occurred at Louisville, in 
persons lost their lives. Mr. Thackeray 
engaged to give a winter course of lecturesin 
Trade is reviving, and money continues abundant, 

Tue Stavery Law iN AMERICA.—The dismiggl 
Mr. Reeder from the governorship of Kansas, for rg. 
fusing to lend himself to the designs of the Pro-slavery 
. : in America ; 
excitement has been increased by an incident 
lately occurred in Philadelphia. The American 
to Nicaragua was passing through the Quaker 
some slaves, and stayed there for a short 
Williamson went to the boat in which the 
kept, told their master that by bringing 
had made them free, and, with the assi 
other negroes, bore them off. A writ 
was issued against Mr. Williamson 
the slaves. He replied that he had 
of them, and never had; and he 
mitted to gaol for contempt of court. He 
prison. 

An ADVENTURE oN A Ramway.—A 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, over 
north of England on Wednesday week; and the river 
Tyne was so swollen that it threatened to burst 
the wall which separates it from the Newcastle and Car- 
lisle Railway. The rail itself was flooded with water 
and loose gravel to such an extent that it was found ne- 
cessary to make several breaches through the wall to let 
off the torrent into the river. ‘This having been done, 
the train, which had been brought to a ‘standstill, pro- 
ceeded at a very slow pace, until a new disaster 
in the shape of one of the carriages running off 
and breaking away from the rest of the train. 
riage was close to the breach of the wall; 
raged round it; and the situation was one of 
peril. However, after a time, the passengers 
out, and conveyed to other carriages; and N 
was at length reached in safety. 

Oxe or Nature's Nosiuiry.—A man at Swansea, 
named Lewis, has been the means of saving no less than 
eighteen of his fellow-creatures from drowning. The 
other day, while engaged in his ordinary business, and 
the weather being comparatively fine, he was himself 
drowned off Port Talbot, taking a raft of timber to the 
works of the Messrs. Vivian, at Taibach. A widow and 
nine orphans are left. 

Wixpsor Casrte.—Some extensive works ate now 
going on at Windsor Castle, including a subterranean 
passage from the northern to the southern wing, wih 
coal-cellars at the sides. 

Tue Western Fisnerres.—During the week ending 
last Saturday, the boats in the St. Ive's pilchard 
took from 7000 to 8000 pilchards each, which have been 
sold at from 1s. 6d. to 3s. per hundred of six seore At 
Polperro, the boats brought in from 1000 to 2500 each, 
and the price realised has been from 2s. to 2s. 4d. per 
hundred. 

Tue Moors.—Reports have gone abroad that what 
may be called thé “ grouse crops” are not good this 
year; but the Jnverness Courier states to the contrary, 
and says that the quantity is scarcely below that of last 
season, which was an extraordinary one im 
annals, 

Tue Harvest.—The fine dry weather which has suc 
ceeded to the rain has had an excellent effect upon the 
corn and other crops; and harvest operations have now 
begun in some districts, with the prospect of being 
brought to a favourable conclusion. 

Rrior at CLonmMEL.—Owing to the arrest of « draske 
man some very serious disturbances have occurred ® 
Clonmel. The police at one time found it — 
advance against the people with fixed bayonets; > 
was not until the arrival ka a South Tipperary 
tillery that the riot was qu 

A Warerspout burst over the neighbourhood # 
Stirling on Wednesday week, sweeping away and ée- 
laying a great deal of wheat, flooding houses, diarict 
stroying a large amount of property.—Several south of 
in Dumfriesshire and other counties in the 
Scotland have been flooded. the 

A Boo at CronKELty, Ireland, began moving 
other day, after remaining quiet for seventy TS 
It had been swollen and finally set afloat by 
rains. 
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_Aveust 25, 1 
sieey ExPiosion.—In the afternoon of Tuesday 

explosion took place at the Victoria Colliery. 
f to Messrs. Sutcliffe and Co., 


four persons were injured, the life of one being 


a Deara.—A joiner, named Charles Mow- 
4was employed by Messrs. Burlinson, engi- 
erection of some machinery at the South 
while passing through the pumping 

as seen to stagger. Immediately afterwards, 
between the cog-wheels of the engine, and the 
~The engine was stopped, but the poor man 
and bruised that he instantly expired. 
at was held, and the jury returned a verdict of 


srt, 


Loan.—The tenders for the Turkish 
9001 ‘were taken at the Bank of England 
morning, in the presence of M. Musurus, the 
y-and Sir A. Spearman and M. Baudin, 
of the English and French Govern- 
gents. The Governor, Deputy-Governor, and the prin- 
y ‘were also in attendance, with Mr. J. 
Fresh a solicitor. Among the capitalists 
Baron L: Rothschild, Sir Anthony Roths- 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, Sir I. L. 
Thornton, Mr. E. H. Palmer, Mr. W. 
Hi. Maillens, Mr; James Capel, Mr. Laurence, Mr. Caze- 
nove, Mr. B: Cohen, Mr. L. Cohen, Mr. D. Stern, and 
Mr from Messrs. Rothschild and 
Sons, and from Messrs. Palmer, Mackillop, Dent, and 
Oa, it im and read; and M. Musurus declared 
accepted, as being the most favourable, 
(MesinaLonpoox anp Co. have sustained a loss of 
shout 658L-from forged acceptances. The bills in 
qenteneeet idisooun _ for a person who opened a 
drawing secount m about two years back, under 
the-mame Of Marcellino de Allo. On that occasion, he 
yand subsequently he applied on about 

diem dtcasions for the discount of excellent paper 

of small amount. Within the last few months he has 
availed himself of the credit thus established to nego- 
tistetwo spurious bills for an aggregate of 864/., as a 
wet-ofagainst which there is a balance of 206/. on his 
drawing account, apart from anything that may be re- 
cored: incase of his capture.— Zimes City Article, 


Twesday. 
~MaTaue, M.P., has been making a speech on the 
wariat Kirkwall; in which he states his belief that we 
havé alienated from ourselves the sympathies of Europe 
jateepting the Austrian proposal. At the close 
the meeting, which consisted chiefly of 
lector, passed. the following resolution :—‘ That this 
meeting, while reserving their own views on the subject 
ofthe war, xpress their cordial approval of Mr. Laing’s 
condnet in Parliament, and their continued confidence in 
representative.” 

of Degatu.—Some explosive substance was 
on Tharsday week thrown into the front area of a house 
in Bolton-row, Grosvenor-square, in consequence of 
which, the windows in the front of the house were 
drvken, and the servant, who was dreadfully frightened, 
fii she-should never recover the shock. A medical 
| Baniwas called in, who found her suffering from 
distthea, which he believed to have been caused by 
sepa aesately, she died. The jury returned a 
manslaughter against some person or persons 

known, a 


child) Me 
Goldsmid, 


State or Trape.—The advices from the manu- 
fing towns for the week ending last Saturday show 
4 tendency towards a steady and increasing 
Three of the suspended Birmingham houses— 
those of Messrs. Haywood, Mr. Joseph Spencer, 
and ¥ Whitehouse and Jefferies—have gone into 


Heaitu or Loxpox.—The deaths registered in Lon- 
don rose from 993 in the previous week to 1095 in that | 


ended last Saturday. In comparing the results 
ofthe last two weeks in the several periods of life, it 
that the deaths under 20 years of age rose from 
40.6235 at 20 years and under 40, they were 145 
ad 144 ; in the period 40-60 years, they were 120 and 
fai fp the next period, 60-80, the number increased 
46 to 159; and of persons who had attained 80 
Years of age and upwards, the deaths were 31 in the 
Previous week and 37 in the last.—Though the present 
pal panaie an increase, the mortality is much less than 
was on an av in the corresponding weeks of the 
= 1845-54. In seasons like the present, when cholera 
Rot extending 
Staged 16 in the middle of August. 
Wr Pegistered, 
diarrhea,” 2 by “cholera infantum,” one was from 


Last week, 12 


“ 
ons cholera,” and 3 are returned simply as caused , 


Diarrhoea was fatal in 154 cases, of which 
wa infants less than one year old, and 23 
“m ‘ween one and two years of age. The average 
, ten corresponding weeks, corrected for in- 
oe ee, is 159. Last week, attention was 


the fact that more than the just proportion of | 
from diarrhea occurred in the North districts ; | 


present returns still 


the more remarkably support 


ation.—Last week, the births of 872 


vers and 825 girls, in all 1697 children, were registered 
London. In the ten corresponding weeks of the years | 


mt, the average number was 1384.— From aad 


'¢ Weekly Return. 





|of Washington came free trade and independence ; with 
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Rconnmag~ ar Murper at Bristor.—A little 
girl nam elinda Payne, about eight years of 

has been murdered at Bristol in ye ious 
manner. Between seven and eight o'clock on y 
evening last she was sent by her parents to get some 
beer at a public-house a mile distant from her home. 
A considerable time having elapsed, and the child still 
being absent, her parents became uneasy, and went out 
to seek her. She was not found that night, but the 
search was resumed the following morning, when, at an 
early hour, the body of the child was discovered under a 
heap of stones in a ravine at no great distance from 
Payne’s house. An inquest has been held, when it ap- 
peared that the child had reached the public-house to 
which she was sent, and must therefore have been mur- 
dered in coming back. Inspector Attwood stated that, 
on searching the cottage where the deceased had lived, 
he found some linen belonging to the father, which was 
stained with blood. From the evidence of the surgeon, 
it appeared that the head, throat, thighs, and one of the 
arms, presented a great number of wounds, many being 
of a most deadly nature; and it was obvious thata 
fearful degree of violence had been employed. The in- 
quest stands adjourned. There are rumours of a lunatic 
being loose, who is said to have run after children with 
arazor. The police are making inquiries. 

Mr. Durry’s FunerAu ORATION OVER HiMsELF.— 
Mr. Gavan Duffy has made his farewell address to his 
New Ross constituents in the columns of the Nation. 
With considerable calmness and dignity, and something 
of pathos, Mr. Duffy relates the history of his struggles 
for the last fourteen years to keep the Irish party afloat, 
and “the green flag flying.” But he finds himself 
deserted by all but a few friends; the champions of 
Ireland's rights have gone over to the enemy, and have 
been bribed by places under ‘‘ the English Government;” 
the priests, in the greater number of cases, are influenced 
by unpatriotic bishops; the constituencies have not sent 
a single recruit for the last three years; and Mr. Duffy, 
in despair, has determined upon leaving his country for 
ever, and upon forswearing politics in his new home. 
He thus finds in the present war an “ opportunity” for 
Ireland :—* ‘ England’s difficulty is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity.’ That point has arrived at which our hopes 
were to culminate; to shut our eyes upon it is national 
suicide. The emergency of the empire is the old and 
proved epoch of Ireland’s success. With the victories 


the victories of Dumouriez came the first instalment of 
Catholic liberty; with the victories of Todleben and 
Liprandi might come an Irish nation if we stood on our 
rights like our fathers. If we do not claim and compel 
them now, when,.in Heaven's name, will the fit.time 
come? ... The time is for winning whatever we are able 
and determined to have. The Irish cause depends 
for success only on the Irish people, and that success 
is easier at this moment than it was for forty years 
past.” 

FirE NEAR WestMiNsTER Brince.—The premises of 
Mr. George Myers, builder, Guildford-street, Com- 
mercial-road, Lambeth, principally filled with sashes for 
the huts in the Crimea, caught fire on Tuesday after- 





its ravages, the deaths from it have | 


of which 6 were caused by “ choleraic | 


| noon. The flames were at length suppressed without 
| any loss of life; but the premises were greatly injured, 
jand an adjoining warehouse was also damaged.—On 
| Wednesday night, a fire occurred on the premises of 
| Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Co., engineers, Blue Anchor- 
|road, Bermondsey. A great amount of damage was 
done. 


Postscript. 
Leaver Orrice, Saturday, August 25. 
The first division of the German Legion, forming 
the Rifle battalion, numbering upwards of 1000, are 
under orders of readiness for the Crimea, and, ac- 
cording to present arrangements, will leave Shorn- 
cliffe about the 28th inst. for embarkation. The 
first division of the Swiss Legion is also expected 


to leave Dover for the seat of war in the ensuing 
week. 





A despatch from General La Marmora states that 
the number of killed and wounded in the Sardinian 
contingent, at the battle of the Tchernaya, amounted 

| to 600. 


The Wurtemberg Chambers have been dissolved. 
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Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing s¢ al and com ve, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of itscreationin eternal progress.—DRz. ARNOLD. 


PEACE OR WAR. sit 
THERE is a peculiar inconsistency in the ideas 
of our popular politicians, They to 
entertain a theory which cannot be affirmed 
in part and rejected in part, but must be ac- 
knowledged or denied as a whole; yet they 
separate into fragments the acts and opinions 
of public men, and judge of each alone, with- 
out reference to its relative or subordinate 
character. Moreover, they, the most im- 
patient of agitators, demand that the nation 
shall be led into a mortal crusade against 
Russia, and shall challenge to an internecine 
conflict every despotism in Europe, at the 
same time that, within two years from the 
commencement of hostilities, they lament the 
undertaking as a failure, and exclaim for 
peace at any price in preference to war at 
any cost. 
The dilemma thus created is symbolical of 
the passionate and half-enlightened condi- 
tion of the working-class mmd. We say 
“the working-class mind,’ because the 
working classes, so far as they move in 
politics at all, move in obedience to these 
irregular impulses. There is a t in- 
dustrious body, we are aware, which sepa- 
rates itself from that nomade tribe continually 
oscillating between Kennington, Islington, 
and Westminster, in the metropolis, and 
between Birmingham and Sheffield in the pro- 
vinces ; but the active men are, to all appear- 
ance, the representative men of every order, 
whether it be the peerage or the democracy. 
Consequently, at every “aggregate meeting,” 
whether in the east or west, the same illite- 
rate orators appear, the same riotous crowd 
assembles, and thus a fictitious public opinion 
is forced into growth, which, m the present 
instance, is adverse’ to the Russian war. 
Taking the case as it stands, we may submit 
to the most intellectual and reasonable of the 
working classes, whether they gain anything 
for themselves or for their friends by the pre- 
mature cry for peace. 

How did the war originate? The policy 
of Europe had sanctioned, during forty years, 
the aggressive action of the Russian Empire. 
Across the fixed boundaries which they could 
not safely penetrate by force of arms, the 
Czars extended their legitimate influence 
by corrupting the press, by intermarrying 
their kindred with the reigning families, by 
interesting the nobles, and, above all, by 
overawing the people, and thus strengthen- 
ing the tyranny of the court. In. their 
efforts to form a coalition against Russia, the 
Allies are met at almost all points by this . 
long-prepared concatenation of intrigues 
On other frontiers, such as those of Turkey, 
Persia, Bokhara, and China, the Czars em- 
ployed military demonstrations as well as 
diplomatic arts, and thus increasing year by 
year the circle of their sway, built oP in the 
north of Europe the central citadel of des- 

otism. The failure of French, German, 

Jungarian, and Italian and Polish revolu- 
tions, may be partially traced in every in- 
stance to the existence of this immovable 
supremacy. While Russia remained intact, a 
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permanent threat checked the liberal ad- 
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vances of Europe. Finally, when one con- 
cession after another had induced the Em- 
- Nicnoxas to believe that no power in 

hristendom would sineerely oppose his 
views, he made his flagitious attempt on the 
territories of the Ottoman Empire. The 
crisis found the Governments of France and 
England united; an overwhelming exertion 
of public opinion in the one country, and 
motives of personal policy in the other, im- 
— them to resistance, and the war broke 
out. 

Before that point was reached, an ominous 
murmur filled the camp of the “ popular” 
Liberals. Ministers were udapeall trea- 
chery, because they delayed the declaration 
of war. The same men who now reckon the 
dead, and sum up the costs, and wave above 
their heads the palm of peace, passed martial 
resolutions, inflaming their compatriots to 
the conflict, and spurning all the devices of 
diplomatic moderation. Sinope accelerated 
the collision. The Allied expedition was 
armed, despatched, and brought into the field, 
amid impatient exclamations from the “ ene- 
mies of Russia.” A grand programme was 
drawn up, suggesting the remote or collateral 
objects of the struggle, and the occasion was 
offered for “a war of principles.” 

But what course did our Liberal enthu- 
siasts desire |the Government to pursue ? 
They desired ‘the Government, without de- 
lay, to insult Prussia, spurn the alliance 
of Austria, outlaw every existing power, cry 
havoc, and proclaim a crusade of natives 
against Sovereigns. They desired it to ap- 
9 to every European people—“ the glorious 

elgians and the immortal Poles’”—to arm 
them against their Governments, and pledge 
itself not to make peace until the world 
had been utterly revolutionised. On the 
part of Russia especially, they would con- 
sent to nothing short of its political anni- 
hilation; they would restore Poland to the 
Poles, Finland to the Fins, every geogra- 
phical item to the nation that had lost 
it in the course of former wars. How 
much, or how little, of this theory was 
wise we do not undertake to determine. No 
doubt the Holy Alliance partitioned Europe, 
with profligate selfishness, as the domain of 
a few domineering families; but at present 
we only remark on the readiness with which 
these agitators would have entered upon a 
war of one year, or of fifty years’ duration ; 
with what alacrity they would have plunged 
into a struggle of which no human fore- 
thought could have told the end. 

Two years pass, and the vast object is not 
fulfilled. The British and French Govern- 
ments have not gained more than one ally— 
a third-rate power—and Russia is not sub- 
dued at a single point. There have been 
repeated victories, more or less glorious ; the 
enemy has been damaged, at the extremi- 
ties of his empire; but no definite purpose 
has been accomplished. Suddenly, the work- 
ing-class agitators, uniting themselves to the 
more practical speakers of the middle-classes, 
exclaim for peace. But peace upon what 
grounds? There is not one journal inspired by 
these personages—there is not one personage 
among them that has not ridiculed the Four 
Points, and vituperated the Minister who 
adopted them, The Austrian compromise 
proposed by Count Bvon, and grasped at by 
the staggering intellect of Lord Joun Rus- 
SELE, was still more mercilessly criticised. 
Not one whisper has been heard, out of Mr. 
Gtavstonn’s cirdle, of any satisfactory terms 
of _— that have at any time been within 

ight; yet the cry is —“ Stop the war!” 

They are insignificant persons who utter 
this ery, and they represent only the noisy 
and heedless portion of the working-classes ; 
but the question that arises is not the less 





important. If peace were now concluded, 
what would be the condition of Europe ? 

The British forces would retire from both 
divisions of the field of war without a real 
success. Russia, as a despotic power, re- 
pressing the liberalism of Europe, would not 
come out of the contest injured in any 
material respect. Her prestige, perhaps, | 
would be increased, since four nations, | 
leagued against her, would have failed to 
enforce, by a decisive victory, the terms she 
refused at Vienna. The war, however, as it) 
continues, and as it entangles one govern- 
ment after another, may acquire a momentum 
of its own, favourable to the independent 
action of the several nations. At all events, 
English and French success means injury to 
Russia, and injury to Russia enfeebles the 
despotic system of Europe. The war, though 
as yet a local conflict, is not designed for a 
temporary end. It is the practical protest 
against Russian aggression, and if it prove 
that Russia must succumb at any point 
at which she is pertinaciously attacked, 
it will have removed the weight under 
which liberty has lain, pale and hopeless, 
for a quarter of a century. Events are 
often more logical than policy. Turkey, in 
its effete condition, and with its conflicting 
nationalities, cannot survive this war, as a 
pure Mahomedan Empire. It is not to pro- 
long an expiring system that the forces of 
Western Europe have been roused. Turkey 
is defended merely because Turkey was 
attacked—as Greece would have been de- 
fended under the same circumstances. 

The clear meaning of the war is, that 
Russia had become so powerful, had grown 
so vast, had armed so many soldiers, had ac- 
quired influence over so many rulers, that 
she appeared to possess a dictatorial authority 
in Europe. Acting upon this idea, the Em- 
peror Nicwonas~—assailed a point which 
the policy of Christendom affirms to be in- 
violate. The Allied Governments undertook 
to demonstrate that there still remained an 
authority capable of resisting such an attempt, 
though supported by the material forces and 
moral influence of so mighty an empire. 
Without their interference, the Porte must 
ultimately have been overwhelmed. Here 
was an occasion, and here was an object. 
The result is uncertain, but they who seek to 
arrest the war before any result has been 
attained, would play into the hands of des- 
potism, and leave the oppressed nations with 
whom they profess to sympathise without a 
chance or an opportunity. 

It is one thing with inconstant impetuo- 
sity to declaim against the prosecution of the 
war. It is another to endeavour by calm 
and logical persuasions to give it a new 
direction, with high and permanent objects 
in view. Only ao sincere, spirited, and ra- 
tional expression of public opinion is neces- 
sary. 





THE FIFTH POINT. 


THE war with Russia has been one of growth 
and development. At the outset, the predo- 
minant portion of the British Ministry, 
shrinking from the responsibilities of their | 
position, or ignorant of the true character of | 
the contest, unfortunately took a low view of | 
the “interests of humanity,” as the phrase 
went, and did their utmost to limit the area 
of the war. They did not, or could not see, 


or guile, was master of the situation j 
many, paralysing Prussia and ee: 
Austria. Russia held the other Baltic 

in awe of her arms. Russia held the 
controlled Persia, rode supreme in the 

Sea, domineered at the mouth of the Danube, 
looked out of grim fortresses and from he. 


hind one of the finest strategical Positions over t 


Europe, and menaced Paris from 
Russe, in. fact, laid siege-te Thoopeadat 
ever sapping onwards to the sources-of theip 
power, and as she gained a foot of terri 

a mountain-pass, a rocky bay, ora 

ing position on her neighbour's frontier 
secured her conquest by strong forts — 
rigid military system. Steadily onwards jn 
all directions —now “ surveying” on the 
Jaxartes, now piling up a Bomarsund in de 
fiance of treaties, at one time ing down 
the Amoor into the Sea of Okhotek, casting 
meanwhile longing glances at the 

at another building up a Petropedn 
Lord Extensoroven said the war wag g 
statesman’s war; but the statesmen of 1959 
looked upon it as a war for the defence of 
Turkey, when the people of 1853, not of 
England only, but of Europe, felt instine. 
tively that it was a war for the defence of 
Europe. The statesmen wished to make it 
exclusively an Eastern question; the people 
felt that it should be European. The states- 
men looked at the part, and called it the 
whole ; the people steadily fixed their eyes 
on the whole. 

The question is not only how to deal with 
the preponderance of Russian power in the 
Black Sea; that is but a a third 

oint even in the programme o} a 
Vieuna saihemend ik is, how to effec- 
tually with Russian power —everywhere. 
That is the logical object of the war. Hence 
the law which has presided over its develop- 
ment—the war rt sa to be local. It has 
grown from a simple defence of Constanti- 
nople—of Turkish territory —to anaggressive 
war, an invasion of Russia. Now the sooner 
our Government recognise this fact the 
better, for in this fact lies the whole ques 
tion, not only of possible benefit to — 
pressed nationalities, but of benefit to 
nationalities weak, yet still ostensibly inde- 
pendent, and to the whole European sy 
tem. 

What then must be the next stepimthe 
war, if intrigue do not check its 
ment ? 

The Conference at Vienna formulated 
third point, which really swallows up the 
other three—the cessation of Russian 
ponderance in the Black Sea: Thabstill re 
mains one of the chief objects of the wat; 
and we may call it the first point, really the 
first, since danger threatens there more 
than elsewhere, and since it means not om 
Russian Power in the Euxine, but in 
Circassia, the Principalities. Sweep away 
the three nugatory points for the present, 
and formulate a fifth, or, as we call 
it, a second point»-what would that be? The 
cessation of Russian preponderance ™ 
Baltic. 

Here then is the next logical development 
of the war. It involves many things, ? 
first and foremost it involves an alliance 
the Scandinavian Powers. “igh 

In the weakness of its faith, the Bri of 
Government that began the war talked | 
not diminishing the territory of Russia. 








that the true interests of humanity and the 
true interests of England coincided on this 
point—that the extent of the war should be | 
coequal with the extent of Russian power, 
because the satisfaction to be exacted must | 
be exacted on all points and in all places 
where Russian aggression came in contact 





with the European system. Russia, by force 


What a blow to the Scandinavian alliance! 
What a bribe to neutrality, almost to y 
and indifference! We have bombarded wea 
borg and laid waste its interior. Why were 
there not Swedish and Danish quale 
Swedish and Danish troops engaged in 
battle ? Because the Swedes and et oe 
see that at present the war 1s as 


ern 
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they require a guarantee that 


sak, Seneroecbment in the North shall be| 
| be advanced to a certain stage in defiance 
“ What,” say the Swedes,|of the Hanoverian chambers. As matters 
| stand, the Parliament is dissolved, and cannot 
|meet without declaring itself independent of 


than Russian encroachment 


arrested 
East. 


it to us that the Euxine is free, 
Baltic is under Russian domination? 
eare we whether Sebastopol be de- 


What 
fleet??? What, indeed! But 


de hile in the Baltic without the aid 
ofa Scandinavian army ; they can do nothing 
without the aid of an 


ip the 


Powers pledging themselves to 
a to Russian preponderance in the 

ic ag well as in the Black Sea. 
There are then two questions for solution, 
the Bastern and the Scandinavian Questions ; 


we are doing something towards a solution of 


ihe former, and let us hope that we shall be 





if Cronstadt contain a formidable | Constituent Assembly. Such an act of po- 
| litical courage would probably bring to the 


| rescue of “Grorer Rex” a Germanic army 


extended rebellion. 
_ bability is that the King of Hanover, armed 





not as European question. These | of Federative Germany, and perhaps excite 
ow although independent, are | sedition within contiguous frontiers. There- 


fore it is that the Georgian seal is for the 
present omnipotent, and that a @ état can 


the throne, which would bea towards a 


of occupation, the police of the Holy Alliance. 


Anglo-French fleet. |The danger, however, would not be confined 
What is the price of the aid of a Scandinavian | 
army ? That the war should be frankly de- | 
veloped into a European war, the whole of 
the Alli 


to one side. Military tactics, resorted to in 
defence of unconstitutional assumptions, have 
been as often as otherwise the signal of more 
Nevertheless, the pro- 


with a pretext and a contingent, would cut 
up the Literal party in his kingdom by the 
roots, sever all the minute connexions be- 
tween his prerogative and the popular consti- 
tution, and thus renew his lease of pigmy 


ition to attempt the solution of the | despotism. 


in s position 
latter before the ice of next winter has melted 
away. 





TWO COUPS D’ETAT. 





On the other hand, should the chambers 
succumb, their corporate existence will cease 
within a few months, or perhaps sooner. A 
new Parliament elected under the former 


fuser have been two additional coups d’état| system will succeed them, and bring an 


i the one as yet a failure, the 
m 4 ae i - 
other partially successful. The more for- 


° ° 99 ° ‘ | 
ion of “ society ” is his Masesry | 
P } 





official majority to the service of the throne. 
The franchise which existed in. Hanover 
before 1848 was even more restricted 


or Haxover ; his mimic is the Kine (or) than that which existed in France before 


Quses) or GREECE. 


qsis at the beginning of this month. The 


king dissolved his parliament, which had | 


refused to register his decree ; abolished the 
institutions of 1848, and proclaimed that the 
laws of the state would, in future, stand upon 


the original basis, prepared by the agents of 


the Frankfort Assembly. Thus has a hberal 
people been deprived, by a sudden and illegal 
ut, of privileges it had obtained by peaceful 
means,and exercised with more than judi- 
tious moderation. For, if there be a moral 
im the Hanoverian drama, it is, that the two 


chambers had refrained from the creation of 


checks upon the authority of the 
own. This, indeed, is the local and special 
meaning of the late events in Hanover. But 


oe are public principle affirmed is one | 
has been adopted in nearly all the 


| without its use. 


lesser kingdoms of Germany—the principle 


that at the next settlement of Europe, | 


Whether after a general war or a general 
revolution, the powers of the Federative 
Diet should be abridged, if not ex- 
l. Political enmity, in this in- 

stance, signifies universality of oppres- 
Son. If our peers and chairmen of com- 
Pities desire an illustration of “solidarity,” 
will find it in the t 


~~ haem Germanic Confederation. In 


autocratic council, representing the | 
germments of Germany, who, in their turn, | 
mpresent the Holy Alliance, the states of 


tb y agree, all for one, and one for all, 
tepress any developments of liberalism that 


May threa| 


ten to carry the ideas of the Ger- 


= ple, as an aid more valuable than 
‘ap! wd owas should study the orga- 
and the objects of the Frankfort 
Assembly It signifies little, in a direct 
we; to Austria or Prussia, that Hanover 
8apopular franchise. The utmost ex- 

ton of material force, or of political en- 
be “7 in that confined state, could not raise 
ef the 2 eamhammaa of & province in either 
_ ating monarchies. But unrestricted 
liberalism in over would Joosen the frame 


| the same period. 

We have already observed upon the con- | 
situational struggle that has taken place in | 
Hmover. It was abruptly brought to a} 


, and discussion. 
compact and the} 


An election then was the 
mere response of placemen and functionaries 
to the proclamations of arbitrary power. 
Moreover, as the first act of this marionette 
assembly would infallibly be to recognise the 
usurpations of the Frankfort Diet, Hanover, 


thrown back to its oid position, would have 
|to recommence, with a mute publie opinion 


and a stifled press, its conflict for constitu- 
tional liberty. To the rest of the minor 
German states—waiting for an example— 
the discouragement might be disastrous. 
Even Wurtemberg, which promises to be- 
come a Piedmont in the north, with the King 
as its leading reformer, would be reduced to 
an attitude of timidity, itself humiliating and 
calculated to damp the faith of the long- 
suffering German people. 
quently, with peculiar solicitude to the next 
phase of the crisis in Hanover. And this 
interest, let us add, is not exaggerated or 
While the leading nations 


|of Europe lie quiescent, or have suspended 
their political activity, the lesser states | 
exhibit almost all that remains of constancy 


or of vigour. Prussia is a king’s machine, 


| while Belgium is the resort of Liberals, to 


whom, with as much of courage as it dares in 
the face of Europe to show, it affords an 
asylum, with the privileges of free thought 
Austria is governed by an 
Emperor “responsible only to God,” and by 
ministers “responsible only to the Empe- 
ror;’’ while Wurtemberg is governed by a 
prince who invites his subjects to encircle 
the royal prerogative with parliamentary 
authority, and with statutory guarantees. 
Switzerland and Piedmont maintain a suc- 


mm | cessful struggle with ecclesiastical powers, 
Tace above the snow-line of absolute 
Power, They who sneer at the suggestion | 


representing the more formidable despotisms 
of the Catholic world. And Hanover, as we 
have shown, has brought upon itself an imi- 
tation of the Napoleonic process by a reso- 
lute maintenance of parliamentary and con- 
stitutional authority. Thus do states geo- 
graphically inferior deserve the sympathy 
and respect of Europe, while others, of great 
historical - importance, suffer the yoke of 
sovereigns who rule by virtue of their con- 
tempt for the human species. Such manifes- 
tations may appear insignificant to Liberals 


\who think that nothing is gained except by 


We look, conse- | 





threatened him with a challenge, he 





815 


combustion ; but may we not see, in 
community that adheres to its —_ faith, 





the prolific seed-plot of future 
auspicious to the general liberties of Chris- 
tendom ? 

The second coup d'état has been on a more 


paltry scale. The Kine (or rather the QuEEN) 
or Greece has struck at the constitution, and 
the result has been only a hollow sound. 
Ever since Greece has been a kingdom, it 
has possessed one man of steady tempera- 
ment and reasonable public spirit, who has 
moderated the excesses of the court, and the 
exaggerations of the patriotic . General 
Ka erat, in 1843, prevented the revo- 
lution from degenerating into a street broil, 
and, perhaps, into a victorious massacre. His 
firmness, which calmed the people, and am 
rayed them in imposing masses before the 
at overwhelmed the cowardice of the 

ing and the insolence of the Queen, who 
no longer put their trust in the sanguinary 
braggadocio of the Bavarian hussars. The 
constitution, composite as it was, relieved 
Greece from a proportion of German bruta- 
lity and German beggary; and some of the 
expelled Ministers fled to London, became 
traders, and conspired, with vindictive trea- 
chery, to place a Russian prince on the 
throne in the room of Ormo. Knowing 
some of the relations existing between 
this Finsbury settlement and the Court 
of Athens, we were not surprised that 
Kaxerat, from the time of his last return to 
office, should be thwarted by a secret in- 
fluence playing upon Queen Amen. His 
Ministry, comprehending the necessities of 
the times, have acted in accordance with 
them, and have opposed the intrigues ot 
Russia. For this offence, not only Kaneres, 
but his most intimate friends—even ladies— 
have been banished the Court. — the 
King, having concerted measures with the 
Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Ambassadors, 
acted as their deputy, and despatched an 
aide-de-camp to Katrrer with his dismissal. 
A cabinet council, it is said, immediately 
replied that Orno was obviously acting under 
private influence, that he had no authority— 
and his wife still less—to interfere with the 
Ministers, and that Ka erer should remain 
at his post. The French Ambassador, with 
his English colleague, appear to have sup- 
ported the General, who does not seem to 
consider the royal prerogative very formidable 


in Greece. Upon — informed that the 
porters at the palace had orders not to admit 


him, and that the Bavarian Minister had 
ro- 
ceeded with his official business; and thus 
the Cabinet remains, smitten by the thunders 
of the throne, as though Ormo’s decree were 
no more than an inebriated ejaculation of the 
Kine @f Mosguiro. 

But matters cannot remain upon this foot- 
ing. Queen Ameia has gone too far, and, 
if the present Ministry remains in power, has 
no alternative but to quit the country, or 
sink into utter insignificance. The Russian 
star—the gift of NichoLas—that sparkles on 
her bosom, will then be her only distinetion. 
We are not accustomed, however, to rapid 
improvements in Greece. Though @ sepa- 
rate state, under a European guarantee, it 
is a mere arena of ambassadors, and was 
principally influenced by Russian and Ger- 
man counsels, until the allied army of occu- 
pation extended to General KaLERGI a sup- 
port more positive than that of secret memo- 
randa. But the question arises, when the 
war ceases, and the Allies have withdrawn 
their troops, what is to become of Greece 2g 
Its Greek population, cut off from the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, is too small 
to enjoy independence, but too important to 
be ignored or neglected. 
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A WORD TO OUR TOURISTS. 
By this time a multitude of our upper classes, 
and not a few of the middle classes too, are 
on the Continent. They will probably first 
7. a week in Paris, torturing the nerves 
ft their Imperial ally overtaxing the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, and supplying subjects for 
caricatures—not, alas! to the Charivari, but 
perhaps to some lish humourist who has 
not yet grinned sg at the door of Im- 
perial grea r the tribute to the 





tness. 
entente cordiale, the Rhine, Switzerland, and 
Ttaly will receive their annual shoals. 

We wish that about three-fourths of these 
tourists would remember, for their own sake 
and the credit of their country, that touring 
through beautiful scenery or places of historic 
interest is an intellectual pleasure, and can 
only be enjoyed by people of some refine- 
ment of fooling and some cultivation of mind. 
A great deal of money would be saved which 

-cannot conveniently, perhaps not honestly, 
‘be spent, and the tourist, the man of 
taste and cultivation, would be spared many 
a painful scene and much that mars and 
almost destroys his pleasure. We do not 
want to confine touring to the rich—we are 
exceedingly glad that it is not confined to 
them, but we do wish to confine it to the 
educated, because the educated alone can 
derive from it any real benefit or enjoyment. 

The mind finds everywhere that which it 
brings. “To Newron and Newron’s dog,” 
says CARLYLE, “ what a different pair of uni- 
verses! Yet the image on the retina of 
both was the same.’ But Newron’s dog 
did not expect the stars to make him astro- 
nomical, as our tourists expect the Alps to 
make them sentimental. Can you feel a 
sunset? Then you may feel scenery. Have 
you a taste for history? Then you may | 
appreciate historic places. If you have no, 
sentiment and haye read nothing, or read | 
nothing but your school-books and the news- 
apers, it is in vain that you post bry 

urope, “ Murray”’ in hand, seeing all the 
orthodox things, rain or fine, by day or 
by night, to say you have seen them. In 
vain you do your Rhine, a Alps, your 
Como, your Venice, your Capitol—do your 
Parthenon even, or your Pyramids— you 
come back a great deal poorer, and not a bit 
better than you set out. Better in no way, 
not even in health. In having no real intel- 
lectual interest, you think of nothing but 
the table d’héte, and the miscellaneous eating 
and drinking counteract the benefit which 
your health might derive from the increase of 
exercise. 

It is difficult to say why touring is so 
favourite an amusement with Englishmen, 
whether intellectual or not. Our insular 
position, probably, reacts upon us, stimu- 
lating our curiosity to visit the Cagtinent. 
The middle classes ape the higher. ealth, 
without work or sense of duty, finds it 
pleasanter to lounge away life abroad than 
at home, freed from the restraints of Eng- 
lish society, and enjoying for the time the 
rights of propery without the annoyance of 
its duties. But there must be a restlessness 
in the English temperament, begotten per- 
haps partly by the anxious and incessant 

ursuit of gain, which renders the whirl and 
distraction of travelling so grateful. <A 
certain Consul used to say that Englishmen 
always seemed to him to come there not to 
see “the Lake,” but to catch the steamer. 
And so it is. They post along as if they ex- 
pected, by travelling fast enough, to run 
away from themselves. Let them take a 
lesson from the phlegmatic Continental, whose 
‘want of energy they despise, but whose quiet 
and contented mind has astrength of its own 
which theirs has not, and tastes, what they 


th 





cannot taste, the pleasures of repose. 
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In three cases out of four, the best advice 
to ons about to make tours would be 
that which Punch gave to persons about to 
marry—Don’t. But if they will go they may 
at least forbear to make their country odious 
and ridiculous, though they cannot benefit 
themselves. They may learn a little of the 
lan before they start, so as not to be 
entirely reduced to pantomimic gesture. They 
may learn respect for the people among whom 
they are, and avoid parading the Englishman 
abroad as they affect the foreigner at home. 
They may remember the trouble their help- 
lessness and their strange habits give, and 
learn to be civil to those who attend on 
them. They may try to hide their selfish 
arrogance if they cannot get rid of it. Then 
we will forgive them for wasting their own 
money. 











RAILWAY MANAGEMENT AND 
REVENUE. 
A LaRGE amount of railway property is at 
present in a state which must challenge the 
attention of many people to its management, 
and we may tell shareholders that they are at 
present paying the penalty of violating cer- 
tain principles of government and economy. 
Many men of business, we know, will assure 
them that they are losing their money be- 
cause they have not chosen directors who are 
sufficiently vigilant, officers who are not pro- 
perly economical ; and that is true, but not 
in the sense in which the words are used. 
At the meeting of the North-Western Rail- 
way Company items in the account were 
“oomgen out as proving that directors had 


[No. 283, Sarurpay, 
the goods traffic has actuall increased, which 


alone would disprove the alleged ‘ stagnation 
of trade.” The true causes which haye run 


away with railway dividends are m ' 
confessed in the Lore glaring insta ll 
cline—in the Great Western. Thepe the 
extension of the Worcester, Birmingham, . 
and Wolverhampton line accounts for ong 
per cent. gone; the guaranteed dividendst, 
the unsuccessful Shrewsbury lines account 
for the other one per cent. Out of 
100/. that a man was receiving for his we 
perty invested in the Great Wester 
way last year, he has now but 50hjnot be. 
cause companies have been giving as little too 
much per cent. for loans, but because they 
have been indulging in fighting extensions 
and fighting lines. 

Tn many of these cases the outlay ig neggs. 
sarily a loss, for a time at least, if not fora 
indefinite period; but it almost always 
happens that the company which undertakes 
extraneous work, in the nature of an exten. 
sion or a guarantee, is venturi a 
ground not included in its origi 


and that it must be less familiar with the 
ground than the company s was. 
Prima facie, it is probable the Great 


Western Company knew less about the 
Shrewsbury district than the 

Company. If anything could induce the . 
Shrewsbury directors to be as attentive as 
possible, in order to repair the essential im- 
perfections of their own enterprise, it would 
have been the fact that they might ultimately 
obtain a profit out of their scheme, and, at 
all events, while they worked it must 
have done their best to diminish the loss. 





een too lavish, or that they did not watch 
their outgoings with sufficient care. It is 


5 per cent, where, if they were to 
for tenders in the more common and humble 
way, they might obtain the money at 44 per | 
cent. This on a loan of 1,900,0007., which | 
the Great Western contracted in order to 
carry out a particular extension, would make | 
a difference of 47502. or 9500/7. in the outlay ; | 
but not one-tenth of the dividend lost to the 
shareholders, which is occasioned by the 
whole outlay of the 1,900,0007. Those who 
have property in the company have a perfect 
right to ask whether that outlay was jus- 
tified at all, 

There is another species of extravagance 
of which the dinevtcds Nave been guilty ; it is 
extravagance in the lives and limbs of lier 
Majesty’s lieges ; and under the law of com- 
pensation this may be a heavy item if railway 
managers are not careful. The compensation 
awarded to the parties injured by the Croy- 
don accident, amounted to 18,000/., of which 
the Brighton Company had to pay 85 per 
cent., and the South-Eastern 15; each com- 
pany had to pay half the expenses of the 
arbitration, 450/., and the damage to its 
own rolling stock, raising the sum consider- 
ably above 20,0007. This is much more than 
the difference in interest for loans. But still 
it is not the whole cost. The traflic has 
fallen off on the line ; and although that may 
be accounted for in part by the completion 
of works, by the severe weather, or the double 
income-tax during the war, it is more than 
probable that the frightful scene enacted at 
Croydon has kept traffic off the line. 

he pretence that war and “ stagnation of 
trade” occasion the decline in railway divi- 
dends, we have already shown to be absurd. 
In most cases, even in those of the lines so 
seriously damaged, the gross earnings of the 
railways have been diminished but slightly, if 
at all. On the Brighton line, the traffic has 
not declined upon past years, but only in 
comparison with the greatly increased traffic 


'As soon, however, as they obtain a quasi- 

objected that the large railways arrange | 

loans in the Board Room, and so pay 42 or | 
v 


ertise | virtually they are exonerated from pains and 


annexation to the larger com 
guarentee of their dividends ata 


, and a 
rate, 


penalties, which are transferred tothe alien 
company. In many cases this ion of 
an extended ground is dictated by the 
apprehension that some other company will 
approach the ground, and will compete for 
the traffic. Thus, to avoid a future and con- 
tingent loss, arising from competition byway 
of Shrewsbury, the Great Western Company 
have incurred a present and certain loss of 
one per cent. on their already wa 
dividends. Again, in order to compete 
the North-Western Cmeaes traffic to 
Birmingham, they have made an extension im 
that line, which, besides previous inflietions 
upon them, has this year entailed a loss of 
another one per cent.; so that to damage 
the North Western, in which probably they 
have succeeded, they have damaged them- 
selves. Mistakes of this kind, we say, ae 
not to be tested by an ordinary ex 
of the accounts and a petty auditing to find 
out whether a hundred pounds have beet 
given beyond the market price 
there. 
The very nature of railway undertakings 
removes them to a certain from 
common trading rules, and places them man 
intermediate state between trading 
vernment. Railways have to & great “tl 
tent superseded the common relations 
supply and demand. They have volun’ 
a supply which has created its own 
When once established, so long as they # 
maintained at all, they are, fora 
of their traffic, excluded from the 
standard which defines commercia 
the “higgling of the market.” It 1s — 
that they should be so much in dread ‘. 
competition, and show such a greedine 
inflict it, when a considerable part of tl 
management is pang aah protected 
competition. Here, however, they have 
a very imperfect intelligence 1n Ww 


of 





of the last year. On most of the chief lines 


the rules suggested by the ci 
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trade. 
oad oe vaid that a given sum for a cer- 


tain is “very moderate,” and that 
«the public 


cheaply. This may be true; but the public 
espectation is not the question for railway 
or shareholders. On the North- 

we observe, there is an attempt to 

ise the outlay of the company. Now 

jn ordinary woman expenses the outlay has 
not been increased. It has been greater in 
the mai ce of ‘ way.’ 
the on the ordinary traffic have not 
: failen off; yet the dividend has 
been eaten up, principally by the causes 
hich we have just pointed out. But the 
managers are going “to economise;” by 


ing the number of trains—that is, 
Lge Bm the convenience of the public. 
Toto 
of this 


consider the manifest tendency 


ent. The ‘ way’ was never 


strong and the company is annually 
paying the ty in repairs which partake 
the natureof an original construction, since 


= 


are for strengthening as well as repair- 
ing. It is false economy to make a tool too 
weak for its work. Unless the company 
intend actually to diminish the passenger 
traffic, they expect that fewer trains will bear 
more passengers. or that purpose the 
trains must be heavier; and unless the pas- 
are to be delayed as well as restricted 
number of trains, the speed must be 
as for the light train. 
known that the greatest cause of wear 
and tear on railways is a high speed for 
heary trains. The company, therefore, is 
ing an economy which risks a loss in 
the income by passenger traffic, and certainly 
entails a loss in increased expenditure for 
_— ol On the Brighton line they 
adopted the very opposite policy. The 
mails have been ren Ha pomend sy qhe con- 
yeniences to the public have been increased. 
It isa great mistake to examine the ac- 
counts ‘with reference to the particular re- 
turns by particular trains. aised, as we 
have said, above ordinary trading rules, the 
Management of a company is more like that 
ofastate. It must look to its outlay, chiefly 
forthe purpose of seeing that it gets value 
forthe money laid out—effectively strong 
mils and rolling stock in a district where 
there is a busy traffic, not a stout railway in 
4 f or a tin-plate line through a town 
ion. To avoid wear and tear it is 
ter'to have light trains and frequent ; to 
avoid accidents, the costliness of which we 
Se, it is better to spend 10,0007. more in 
wages than 20,0007. in compensation and re- 
pairs. But quite irrespectively of the ex- 
pectation of travellers, that is the best tariff 
of fares which brings in the largest revenue. 
auway must not compete with railway, but 
with shoe leather, ilth vent, with everything 
@mancipates the traveller and resident 
considerations of distance. 
Way will form the safest 
Which, instead of trying to compete with the 
sof other districts to filch the traffic 
H another company, or fight off a compe- 
Strives to accommodate its own district 
well that it anticipates the wishes of the 
, and teaches the inhabitants to travel. 


respect the interests of the pro-| 


Wee are identical with the interests of the 
Y—another incident which shows how 
more nearly the direction of railways 

Tesembles that of State governments than 

Common trading. 


THE ROEBUCK TESTIMONIAL. 
electors of Sheffield have only done their 
m or on A a combined effort to 
r. EBUCK for the short- 
comings of fortune. They point to his twenty- 





Ta 


It is usual enough to 


cannot expect’’ to ride more 


The earnings of 


Now it is| 


And that 
investment | 
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three years’ services in Parliament, six of 
which he has sat for Sheffield. They may 
refer justly to the beneficial measures in 
which he has taken part. He has been inde- 
pendent; he has acted faithfully to his own 
conviction and conscience ; and + steadfast- 
ness in that course he has earned the respect 
of the stoutest party opponent. The Tories 
have even voted under his lead ; the Radicals 
have found in him a spokesman with courage 
to express their claims when others have 
flinched; the Whigs have been obliged to 
confess that in many cases he expressed the 
popular will better than they, and they avow 
that the man who has so frequently beaten 
them has, nevertheless, in the main, stoutly 
and faithfully sustained Liberal principles. 
This is the strongest testimony; for those 
whom we resist on our own side, are com- 
monly bitterer foes than avowed party 
enemies. Mr. Rozsuck has been called a 
Tory by Whigs, a Whig by Radicals, a 
Radical by Reactionaries, because on suit- 
able occasions he has stood up for great prin- 
ciples, when they have been forgotten in turn 
by Tory, Whig, and Radical. 

In saying this, we do not intend to endorse 
all the opinions that Mr. Rozsvck has main- 
tained. We have thought him wrong in 
labouring for a separatist policy in colonies, 
and violating the great principle of federa- 
tion which the United States have esta- 
blished, which our Ministers appear incapable 
of comprehending, and which Josern Howe 
of Nova Scotia is at this moment endeayour- 
ing to urge, both upon colonies and mother- 
country. We are not sure that Mr. Ror- 
BUCK has always dealt most discreetly with 
military subjects. But he has compelled the 
executive to tell the truth to the country 
about Sebastopol; he dragged the mask off 
“ corrupt compromises at elections ;” he vin- 
dicated the Canadlaus when they were stand- 
ing up, as Englishmen did, for their Bill of 
Rights, and he made the English public 
understand that the crime of rebellion lay 
not with the Canadians but with their official 
‘oppressors. He did not in all things go along 
|with Lord Dunnam, but he helped to open 
the way for the “responsible government” 
| which his genius did not enable him to assist 

so well in building up. If there was an abuse 
to be exposed, a high power to be challenged, 
and something to be said in Parliament which 
| everybody knew to be true, but nobody had 
| the onal to proclaim, RorBuck was 
‘ready. With a slender voice, with failing 
| health, with a comparatively feeble hold upon 
the sympathies of Parliament men who were 
| often irritated by his sharp temper, still more 
‘frequently exasperated by his unflinching 
independence, he always told his tale clearly, 
was not to be stopped in telling it by 
any fear, was candid even towards oppo- 
nents, and ultimately made people respect 
him even after he bad compelled them to 
submit. “ You cannot think how I love a 
man after I have fought with him,” says the 
vanquished Damas to Melnotte, who un- 
| foils him; and such have been the acknow- 
ledgements made to Mr. Rorsuck by his 
‘opponents. These are things that can be 
said in our day of few Members of Parlia- 
ment. Now, why is it that Mr. Rorsvuck 
has not been Solicitor-General? It was ex- 
pected when by his motion in the affair of 








| 


| Don Davin Pacirico—an amendment in 


/the Commons on the successful Derby vote 
lof censure in the Lords—he rehabilitated 
PaLMERSTON and the Russeti Government. 
| He brought faction sternly to account, and 
rescued Ministers from a combination of 
hostile parties ; but the prize fell to an- 
other lawyer who had taken up the idea at 
second-hand, and made a more thorough- 
going party-speech. We may be told that 
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Cocksurn is a better lawyer than Rozsuck, 
and we are not prepared to go into any 
question of professional criticism; but we 
say that that was not the real reason. Al- 
though Rorruck was prepared for the wel- 
fare of the state to risk his reputation as 
Radical, to defend Whigs when justice dic- 
tated the defence of Whigs against a party 
siomapetepoic 2 of opportunity, he has never 
een a subservient man, and was not fit to 
be made a tool in a subordinate Government 
post. 
The very thing that damaged him in the 
Ministerial market ought to raise his value 
in the market with his constituency. He 
lost the prizes of political ability and activity 
because he was faithful to constituents and to 
the principles for the sake of which they ap- 
pointed him. Justice, right feeling, political 
expediency, and the enduring interests of a 
constituency and the country, require that 
Sheffield should redress the wrongly- 
account, and teach public men that they will 
not always be treated like beggars when they 
behave as patriots. 

We have several claims for compensation 
'to deserving citizens in one form or other. 
A little bill is presented to us in the name 
of the amiable Miss Mrrrorp, who delighted 
the country with her mild imagination; and 
there can be no objection to pay the bill, 
except that under a commercial system, which 
enforces the debts of honesty Wy oe at 
law, we have acquired a habit o regarding 
a mere moral claim, especially when d 
has relieved us of the creditor. 4 

Lavy Franxii says, and justly, that if 
Captain M‘Civre has actually traversed the 
North-West passage, Fran xin and his com- 
panions had most probably completed it. Th 
died in confronting a more formidable peril 
than M‘Civre encountered, and he gets the 
ars where they forfeit it. In tracing her 

usband, Lady Frayxuty has contributed 
sums which have gone far to clear up the 
mysteries of the Arctic circle; she has re- 
duced herself to poverty by acting thus as 
the model of a wife and as a good citizen ; 
but again, we are not aware that she could 
establish her claim in any court of justice in 


\the country. 


Again, Sovuruwoop Smrru was one of the 
few men—there were not half a dozen— 
who first got together the facts which, when 
arranged in a simple tale, have taken hold 
of the mind of this country, and haye forced 
Ministers to construct a department of 
Health for looking after the households of 
this great community. Sovrnwoop Sarra 
laboured long in pure love, and in the in- 
tervals of a practice of his own. One or two 


lothers assisted him, but he, at all events, 


avoided enmities, and did not deserve any 
rancour for uncharitable treatment of other 
men’sexertions. One of his colleagues made 
a sharper tooth more severely felt by those 
who crossed his path. A vanquished Go- 
vernment offered to Sourmwoop Ssm1rH a 
ost as Minister in the department which 
fe had obliged Government to construct. 
The post was only a very modest reward of 
real patriotic exertions; it has proved a 
mockery. The department is no sooner con- 
solidated, than one of its chief authors is 
shelved, without the slightest acknowledg- 
‘ment. The man with the sharp tooth, in- 
deed, gets a pension of 10007. a od and we 
must confess that, on second thoughts, Go- 
vernment has seen the necessity of giving 
SoutHwoop Siri also a pension—of 8007. 
a year! Well, but in what court of law 
could he make good his claim ? 

Nor are we aware that Mr. Rozsvcxk has 
a lien upon auything. He has not been a 

rty hack or a Government tool; he has 
not, therefore, even a “moral claim” upon 
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faction or office. He is a patriot, onl 
one of the mt eficint serve that the 
people in i t ; le having 
very few efficient servants en days. 
Now “the people” is a vague expression, 
but a Member of Parliament looks to his con- 
stitueney ; this constituency expects him to 
obey its wish to maintain the high 
credit which it may have acquired in Parlia- 
ment; and, in short, to gratify at once its con- 
seienee and its pride. Rozpuck has done 
both for Sheffield. Has Sheffield no return ? 
Evidently the public, meeting under the 
Presidency of the Mayor, with Mr. Winu1am 
Fisuer taking the lead, admits that Sheffield 
has a duty, and that some of them, at all 
events, know what they ought to do. We 
say, however, that if this proposition should 
— a failure, Sheffield would be absolutely 

ishonoured. We might say more ; we might 
ask whether any really independent constitu- 
encies would not gain—ay, in positive 
ja r le completing the tenure of 
their Members, and giving their Members a 
genuine Parliamentary salary. That it would 
make Members more independent we are 
perfectly certain ; that it would bring out a 
new class of professional men, not necessarily 
connected with the patronage-made aris- 
toeracy, is also obvious; but it would not 
require much space to show that ultimately 
constituencies would gain in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. A few such Members, working 
together, would soon take away from Parlia- 
ment that mass of local business which at 
present impedes the imperial business, over- 
works Members sitting in London, and is 
badly conducted, because conducted at a 
distance from the spot where the real merits 
are understood. Now we say that simply 
to recover that local business, so that affairs 
of the county shall be conducted by the 
eounty, and parish attairs by the parish, 
would very soon pay the constituencies for 
any sums which they might advance to their 
Members in bringing about that grand re- 
storation of self-government. And that is 
only one result by which independent Mem- 
bers for the peo Te could promote the mate- 
rial welfare of all classes. 

At present, however, we are not consider- 
ing the payment of Members, but only a debt 
due from Sheffield to its Member; and from 
the publie of this country to that Member of 
Parliament who, instead of limiting his ser- 
vices to his constituency, or placing them at 
the disposal of party, has on all occasions 
been foremost to vindicate the rights and 
welfare of the whole country. 





THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF INDIA, 
(ConcLusIoN.) 

It is not many years since the fashionable 
world of London derived considerable am t 
from the eccentricities of his Excellency Jung 
Bahadoor, ambassador extraordinary from his 
Nepaulese Majesty to the sovereign of the 
British Isles. It is ible that many persons 
then heard for the dest time of the existence of 
such a kingdom, but it is hardly probable that the 
illustrious stranger, the admired of all beholders, 
was known to any as a blood-stained villain who 
had obtained his first advancement by the murder 
of his own uncle, his best and kindest friend. 
This atrocious act gained him the favour of the 
Ranee, and the post of Commander-in-Chief. In 
the following year, 1846, the Government was 
conducted by a triumvirate of Ministers, one of 
whom was murdered in his own house. Jung 
Bahadoor's suspicions falling upon Abinam Singh, 
one of the deceased man’s colleagues, he urged 
the other survivor, Futteh Singh, to put him to 
death, and become sole premier. As the latter 
hesitated to act upon his truculent advice, Jung 
determined to consult his own safety by deposin 
both the Ministers. A fracas consequently ensu 
in the presence of the Ranee, when a ball from 
Jung’s unerring rifle laid Futteh Singh dead at 
the Queen's feet; and as Futteh’s son rushed 
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forward to avenge his father, one of Jung’s 
brothers cut him down with his sword. At the 
further end of the hall there stood fourteen noble- 
men, friends of the murdered Minister, and four- 
teen times did Jung receive a loaded rifle from 
his s until his enemies were all laid low in 
death. Abinam Singh, in attempting to force his 
way out, was also cut down. A terrible massacre 
then ensued, and no fewer than 150 sirdars were 
slain in the very palace. On the next day the 
troops unanimously elected their Commander-in- 
Chief to the post of Prime Minister, the virtual 
ruler of the country. Other plots soon afterwards 
followed, and were only repressed by more blood- 
shed, until at length the Ranee was exiled to 
Benares, and during the absence of the Rajah, 
who accompanied her to her destination, their 
youthful son was placed on the throne. The old 
Rajah, having subsequently made an attempt to 
recover his lost power, was defeated and taken 
risoner. From that time Jung Bahadoor has 
Feld possession of his bad pre-eminence through 
the universal dread of his desperate resolution and 
the known fidelity of his body guard. But that 
he is fully sensible of the hollowness of his position 
may be inferred from the fact that he expended 
2000/. in London on the purchase of rifles for his 
guards, whose arms are ever loaded, and whose 
skill and valour are approved. Indeed, soon after 
his return to Nepaul he incurred considerable 
danger from a conspiracy organised by his own 
brother. For, as Mr. Oliphant remarks, it does 
not signify ‘‘in the least in Nepaul whether a man 
is a fratricide or prefers making away with more 
distant relatives. If you do not associate with 
assassins, you must give up the pleasures of Nepaul 
society. Among the natives assassination is not 
looked upon as a crime, but as a matter of course.” 
The same writer mentions a prevalent rumour 
that the young king was in the habit of amusing 
himself by witnessing wholesale executions of 
slaves in the palace-yard, for nearly all the do- 
mestic servants are the property of their masters, 
being sold into slavery by their wretched parents. 
henever danger has seemed to impend over 

the British sway, the Nepaulese have shown them- 
selves eager to add to our difficulties. And this 


Is vuc Yery otrong argumont im fawonr of the ab- 
sorption of all the independent states of India. 
In times of peace they are troublesome and expen- 
sive allies; but in times of war they are covert 
foes, ever on the watch for an opportunity to 
work us some grievous injury. After our terrible 
disasters in Affghanistan, and also during the 
Sikh invasions, very many states only wanted a 
leader to combine and organise their forces. Had 
any great chief arisen we should have found 
enemies in the very heart of our dominions, and 
the fidelity of our native troops would have been 
sorely tested. And the inconvenience caused by 
the interruption to the uniformity and consolida- 
tion of our territories will be readily appreciated 
when it is remembered that there are interspersed 
upwards of 180 protected, or independent, states, 
varying in superficial area from one to ninety-five 
thousand square miles. Were it not for this cir- 
cumstance, a much smaller army would suffice for 
the defence of our dominions, and one common 
system of law and police might be established 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from the 
frontiers of Affghanistan to the Bay of Bengal. 
Unquestionably, we cannot at once stretch forth 
our hand and appropriate these vast tracts of 
country ; but our common humanity imperatively 
demands the extinction of the cruel oppression 
exercised upon so many millions of our fellow- 
creatures. Many persons in this country enter- 
tain the idea that the whole peninsula of Hin- 
dostan is already subject to our control; but so far 
is this from being the case that, while the British 
territories consist only of 676,177 square miles, 
with a population of nearly 108 millions, the area 
of the unprotected and independent states is equal 
to 690,261 square miles, though their population 
does not exceed 53 millions, a very significant 
fact in itself. The revenues of these states amount 
to nearly thirteen millions of money, even under 
their present system of misgovernment, and this 
addition to the means now at the disposal of the 
British Government would facilitate to an incon- 
ceivable extent the introduction of vast material 
and social improvements. 

The welfare of our fellow-subjects in India re- 
quires that there should be no dens of robbers 
maintained at their very doors. Unsettled and 
disorderly habits are thus fostered, and the pro- 
gress of civilisation retarded. Were a regular 
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— ee throughout the 


: : ms te it would 

e possible to disarm the inhabi rd, 
hibit the use of deadly weapons, Ae ogee 
peaceful men are compelled in self-defence 
assume the garb of warriors or marauders, and 
there is no sufficient security for the solitary 
trader or traveller. The very safety of our em, 
pire is emperilled by containing within its 
the germs of faction and war, and in the event of 
an invasion by a European power, these 
states might occasion most serious alarm wie 
“But admitting that the enti 

ut admittin at the entire a 

native scliatipaliites into the British Bean ae 
be the work of time and opportunity, thereis one 
extensive kingdom about which there need be no 
delay, and for the annexation of whieh there is 
—_ justification. It was in the first half of the 
eighteenth century that the Oude d was 
founded, in the person of Maho a 
successful soldier of fortune, who obtained the in. 
vestiture of the vice-royalty of Oude, with the 
title of Sadut Khan. Until the year 1819, how. 
ever, the Nawabs, his successors, always 
outward homage to their suzerain the 
But at that period Lord Hastings absurdly 
encouraged the Nawab Ghazee-ood-deen 
to assume the title of king. His lordship no doubt 
flattered himself that by thus raising up a rival 
to the Delhi family he had achieved 4 master- 
stroke of policy—forgetful that both potentates 
had long since ceased to be formidable save only 
to their own subjects. The son and successor of 
this new-made monarch “ more than 
the worst practices of his predecessors, 
in every species of debauchery, and 
by wretches, English, Eurasian, and Native, of the 
lowest description, his whole reign was one con- 
tinued satire upon the subsidiary and protected 
system. Bred in a palace, nurtured by women 
and eunuchs, he added the natural fruits of a 
vicious education to those resulting from his pro- 
tected position. His Majesty might one hour be 
seen in a state of drunken nudity with his boon 
companions; at another he would parade the 
streets of Lucknow —. one  ¥ own ele- 

hants. In his time all decency, iety, 
2 a Goo ae 


was banished from the enurt. 
once was his conduct, that Colonel Lowe, the 

Resident, refused to see him, or to transact busi- 

ness with his minions.” 

So terrible was the misgovernment of the coun- 
try, and so much difficulty was ienced in 
obtaining the payment of the annual subsidy, that 
at length, in virtue of existing treaties, the Home 
Government instructed Lord William Bentinck 
to take possession of the kingdom. But that 
nobleman was ever more ready to carry out his 
own crotchets than to execute the instructions he 
received from his superiors. He, therefore, post- 
poned the measure, and so perpetuated the 
ings of the Oude people, in the hope that-under a 
new reign some amelioration would take 
How far these expectations have been 
may be shown in the following statement made 
a European gentleman in a wer to 
with authority :—“ I have travelled several times 
into the districts of Oude, and passed over 
of uncultivated, though rich, lands without meet- 
ing a single individual, and through 
wholly deserted, and with nothing but bare 
for houses, from which the roofs had been taken 
away by the wretched fugitives, who, on the 
area of troops, seek refuge in the 
with their families, cattle, and the little sd 
that may have escaped the rapacity the oat 
mindar, who, instead of being the protector, 8 DU 
too frequently the robber of the helpless ryote. 
The kingdom is at present divided es 
three chucklas, or districts, the revenues of 
are farmed out to Chucklidars, sometimes ti! 
interest and bribery, at other times to the te 
bidder. As the royal troops are not liable to 
called upon for net service, they act merely a 
a police for the oe t of the a eo 
there is no regular or equitable 
Every Sentediek or landholder, is fined—rathet 
than taxed—according to his means of 
When several zemindarees are held by eer 
he is called a Talooqdar, and is then , p 24 
to present a stout opposition to the forces 
Amil who comes to exact payment. If nd 
an armed rencounter ensue between the latter 
the Talooqdar’s adherents, and the Ail show 
happen to be slain, the defaulter takes to 
until his friends arrange with the court the 
of blood-money he is to pay- 
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Donald Butter makes mention of three 
who held zemindarees assessed at an 
ue of 10,000/., but, as they kept up 
force of 9000 men, they were never 
Another possessed - lands taxed at 
a year, but he too retained in his service 
matchlock men, with whom he twice 
the revenue collectors, fleeing afterwards 


is 


‘ 


Hine 


into the jungle until he had made his peace. 
Whe decrease of revenue,” says the gentleman 
whom we have already quoted, “ is chiefly owing 
to the formation of a limited number of taloogs, 
in of the very numerous petty zemindarees 


which the country formerly consisted. The 
Amils, caring of course nothing for the interests 
of their successors, were easily bribed to transfer 
estates from peaceful and inoffensive persons to 
werful Talooqdars. Many villages 
were also conquered by the sword, and forcible 


possession taken of them.” 
#An Amil, or Chucklidar, is vested with full 
magisterial wers in the district over which he 


is treated with many of the honours 

peculiar! appertainin to royalty, whose repre- 
eee se “dinge, or Kettle-drum, is 
beaten before him, and, on his leaving his camp, 
the thunder of cannon announces his departure. 
His power is almost despotic. He regulates dis- 
settles the land revenue, summons the 
Peeihdars to his presence, and, in case of their 
refusal to do so, enforces his orders by sending 
to attack their forts. He punishes whom- 
ever he pleases; and, although the right to 
transfer zemindarees from the real owner to any 
of his own favourites, or friends, is not recognised 
by the state, he arrogates this stretch of power, 
and others of a like nature, to himself. No one 
inguires after his actions; his word is law in the 
confided to his charge, and whenever he 
commits himself the Durbar never hesitates at 
ing a douceur as hush-money, if they know 
deling shout it—which is highly improbable.” 
Any person may become a Chucklidar, or farmer 
of the revenue, if he have means to make the 
nuzzerana, or offerings, expected by the Wuzeer ; 
and, according to Sir Herbert Maddock, these 
may amount to 170,000/. Not unfrequently the 
Lucknow bankers farm several large districts, ap- 
pointing agents to collect the revenue. But it 
alo happens that a chuckla is bestowed upon 
fome mean fellow, who retains the appointment 
until the downfal of his patron, with whom he 
shared the spoils. Thus the Nawab 

i Bux was originally an attendant upon Nautch 

irls, and the N 
—his sister being a Nautch girl, raised to 
the ambiguous dignity of royal concubine, and in- 
vested with a jaghire, or military fief, which her 
managed in her name. 

An Amil may at any time be suddenly removed 
from office, and this uncertainty of tenure natu- 
nally increases his anxiety to amass wealth while 


there is yet time. The man who to-day exercises | 


sway over thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of human beings may to-morrow be the in- 
mate of a prison, and “ subjected to blows, starva- 
tion, and all the tortures the fertile brain of a 
Mussulman can conceive. The 

horrors of being hoisted high into the air, tied up 
m a bag, and then suddenly dropped on rough 
ground, of being buried in filth, and of undergoing 


Nawab Ameen-ood-Dowlah was a| 








Ingenious modes of torture, fall frequently to | 


the lot of the Chucklidar who fails to pay up the 


Tevenue, 


One general system of extortion and oppression | interest is to side with 


be taken after being regularly battered in 
breach. 

It is surely unnecessary to multiply instances of 
this nature. What has been said of Oude might 
be applied with nearly equal truth and force to 
the Nizam’s dominions, or to any other indepen- 
dent state in India. It will, indeed, be a joyful 
day for the peoples of Hindostan when the pre- 
diction of the old “Lion of the Punjab” is fully 
ow to pass. Earnestly gazing on a map of 
the Peninsula in which the British territories 
were marked by their characteristic lines of red 
colour, the venerable chief prophetically ex- 
claimed, with a sigh, as he passed his hand over 
the broad sheet, “ Sub /all ho jega”—*“ the whole 
shall certainly become red.” It is truly a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for, in the best 
interests of humanity, truth, and civilisation, as 
well as for the perfect security of our present do- 
minions. 
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IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Hiw- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 


ITALY FOR THE ITALIANS. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srr,—May I be permitted to ask the “ Believer 
in Italy for the Italians,” of what utility can it be 
to invite Italian patriots to make their profession de 
foi, and expose the programme of their Lowe revo- 
lution to the eyes of England? Are “ the wishes 
and feelings of the Italians” to be consulted in the 
future reorganisation of the peninsula ? 

Should England co-operate with European diplo- 
macy to indicate what changes shall take place in 
Italy, “ the wishes and feelings of the Italians” will 
not be taken into consideration, and an “ Italy for 
the Italians” becomes a term of derision similar to 
that mockery so bitterly felt by Naples in 1799, 
Sicily in 1812, Genoa in 1814, Lombardy and Venice 
in 1815, Piedmont and Naples in 1820-21, and the 
whole of Italy in 1848. 

Lord Westmoreland may defend the interests of 
the Lombard refugees at Vienna—aAustria still 
sequesters and hangs, while England is silent; Mr. 
Gladstone may write letters on Naples, while Lord 
Aberdeen accepts tneir dedication—still the people 
of Naples are beaten and tortured, and England is 
idle; Lord Palmerston may declaim against the im- 
becility and inhumanity of the Papal Government— 
Pius IX. still reigns, and with him the branded 


| assassin Nardoni, who bears the mark of infamy on 


his shoulder, assisted by Antonelli, the worthy 
nephew of the notorious brigand Gasparoni. The 
sympathy of English statesmen expends itself in 
mere words, and these are all that English modern 
diplomacy has hitherto offered in favour of Italy. 

Now that the Italian question begins to claim 
some attention, Italians are called to enrol them- 
selves as mercenaries to fight for Turkish indepen- 
dence, while the independence of Italy still remains 
a plaything in the hands of Austrians, Jesuits, and 
Bourbons. Thus, by a masterstroke of political 
hypocrisy, Christians are to be freed from the Mus- 
sulman yoke, and therefore Italians, mere Helots 
under the most degrading despotism, are expected 
to cry, Hurrah! for the defenders of European liberty 
and civilisation! 

Let us not, therefore, hear of “Italy for the Ita- 
lians,” if English diplomacy and English official 
generosity are to take any part in her affairs, for, 
believe me, sir, it will be a mockery and a snare for 
that unjustly oppressed people. England will act 
towards Italy as may best suit her own interests, and 
would to God she may discover in time that her true 
“the wishes and feelings of 


Tavallng whole kingdom. ‘“ A wealthy native | the Italians.” 
for through the country is never at a loss| But if a revolution must solve the destiny of Italy, 


his palankeen, or Coolies to 


to carr 
be peasant is taken from the 


bear his traps. T’ 


and the villager from amongst his chil-| 


4 no reward is given to the poor begaree 

time lost and the labour performed. If, 

® trudging over a space of several miles, he 
— 4 miserable pittance of parched grain (a 
ind of pulse on which horses are fed), or a single 
rh may deem himself fortunate.” 
‘are still very common, notwithstanding the 

of the king’s troops under European 


to be made. an unwilling carrier of a heavy | 
Toad, and n 
for 


Gang rob- | 


ants. Captain Weston’s corps alone | 
ent 200 desperate ruffians during the three | 
PSs 1849, 1850, and 1851. Homicide is hardly | 
a acrime. A dispute takes place about | 


a * . ; 
ea line, and numbers on either side en- 
et leadly conflict with sword and spear, and 
matchlock. Innumerable forts, too, are 


through the jungle, and these can only 


it will not be easy to answer the “ Believer.” In the 
history of nations, a revolution has never been pre- 
ceded by a written programme, nor have its objects 
been exactly defined. People are not revolutionists 


| by design, but by necessity; when, therefore, inexor- 


able necessity urges a nation to revolt, the explosion 
of popular indignation is often caused by unforeseen 
circumstances, and frequently leads to unforeseen 
conclusions. Far, therefore, from the erroneous 
opinion prevalent in England that Mazzini and his 
secret society, or any other sectarian organisation, 
directed or could control an Italian revolution, you 
may be assured that in 1848 the national will spoke 
energetically for National Independence before the 
Mazzinians, or any other sectarian, uttered a word. 
The people of Italy hate foreign domination: this 
is a fact known to the whole world. The people of 
Italy will not have a Pope who is at the same time 
pope and king: this is also well known. The people 
of Italy desire to be governed, and not trampled on 
by brute force; and nothing could prevent their at- 
taining these just rights but the shameful European 


system, which is upheld under the pretence of main- 
taining the balance:of power. 

and nationality are not ideas 
which could be easily set aside, nor is the hatred of 
the Italians towards the Pope unreasonable. The 
Papacy, with its assume character of universality, 
has made Italy the field where f ambition, 
under the cloak of religion, has fought for dominion. 
Foreign and papal rule are, therefore, synon 
and the emancipation of Italy can only be 
by the expulsion of the first, the destruction of 

of the 


Independence means a free selection, either of one 
government or of several bound together, which 
have at heart the welfare of the country and of the 
people governed. Italians, as a cultivated, 
and rational people, will choose that form of govern- 
ment only which, with the least 
be able to develop the greatest advantages in the 
shortest time, so as to augment the natural resources 
of the country, and finally restore her poli 4 

i i that grandeur to i 
as an important European nation, she has a right to 


aspire. 

Some will ask, what will be the form of govern- 
ment chosen? Assuredly none with the 
sovereigns. The monarchy of Savoy, the onl 
in Italy where a king has kept his word, 
asylum of free thought, affords the clearest 
that the Italian people, to be rendered happy in 1848, 
only required honest and enlightened rulers. Had 
Ferdinand II., Leopold I1., and even Pius IX., acted 
uprightly, Italy would not now be threatened with a 
new bloody and mortal struggle. Sovereigns have 
been dishonest; can the people be reproached for 
being disaffected? Kings cannot be trusted on their 
oath; are we then to be astonished that the people 
are revolutionists? 


hopes have been so crue!ly disappointed, it is impos- 
sible for us to say, removed as we are from the 
enormities arising from the blind suspicions and 
blind punishments of a brutal despotism. The cry 
of an oppressed multitude that shakes off the yoke 
may be “ Freedom” as well as “ Vengeance,” and if 
in the hour of triumph they commit excesses, who is 
to blame if not the governments, who have con- 
demned them to brutality and ignorance? . 

Still, with all these threatened dangers, if any 
reasonable Italian be asked to choose between a 
constitutional monarchy and the actual degradation 
of his eanntry, none bnt a madman or an Austrian 
disguised as a Mazzinian would prefer the latter. 
True, there are Mazzinians, but it would be non- 
sense to identify Mazzini or his lytes with the 
whole of Italy. Mazzini, who in England has been 
regarded as the soul of the Italian party, is but as a 
grain of sand in the great movement which agitates 
the Italian mind throughout the Peninsula; and 
Mazzini would be a traitor to his country if, to 
identify himself as the leader of the future revolu- 
tion, he should endeavour to prolong the 
degradation of Italy. But he has not the power; 
and, even if he had, I feel convinced he is too 
heartily an Italian to obstruct ameliorations which 
would enable his opinions to be more freely dis- 
cussed throughout Italy. 

Italians may differ in opinions, but these differ- 
ences do not blind them to the necessity of uni 
against foreign domination, despotism, and pa 
rule. If they are yet divided as to the ultimate ob- 
ject of their wishes, they perfectly agree as to their 
immediate needs—war to foreign oppressors—eman- 
cipation from clerical and jesuiticalj misrule—liberty 
for every single part so as to be consistent with the 
welfare of the whole country—development of na- 
tional resources—and constitution of Italy into one 
nation. 

When these objects are realised under any form of 
government, then Constitutionalists, Republicans, 
and Clericals will be free to discuss, write, and print, 
even as they are now wisely itted to do by the 
Government of Piedmont, without fear or i 
opposition. Polemical squabbles could then do no 
harm ; they would simply indicate the danger or 
advantage of further change. Without freedom of 
discussion there can be no liberty, and despotism 
alone suppresses the manifestation of contending 
opinions, in order to make the absolute will of one 
rule the many. The discordant principles which 
agitate every free country, far from causing weak- 
ness, constitute strength ; for, in the constant shock 
of opposing doctrines and ideas, the nation learns to 
distinguish the true from the false, until the convic- 
tions of the majority, which mg the 
wisest, finally predominate. A g to these 
considerations, perfect concord would be death to 
liberty and to the world, for as Seneca says, Tota 
hujus mundi concordia ex discordiis constat. . 

It is, Sir, by these means only that “the wishes 
and feelings of the Italians” can be effectually ex- 
pressed in accordance with the hopes of the “ Be- 
liever in Italy for the Italians,” in whose aspirations 
I most sincerely concur. 


z 





I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
August 24, An Iratiane 
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Literature. 


Crilies are not the legislators, but tae judges and police of literature. They dono 
makelaws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 





Ow is made curiously aware of the changes in fashion and in opinion which 
take place in literature by an occasional publication, or republication, in 
whose pages we either read what years ago would have stirred our enthu- 
siasm and now leaves us quite tepid, or else read what it seems inconceivable 
should ever have excited enthusiasm. A republication of the Andti-Jacobin, for 
instance, puzzles this generation. The republication of the Noctes Ambro- 
sian, will be very differently read by those who remember the old days of 
Blackwood, and enjoyed the literary warfare, if warfare it could be called, 
which then was thought admirable ; and by those who do not remember the 
period, but have only heard their fathers speak of it. 

Luien Hunt, from his studious solitude, has just sent forth a volume 
which twenty or even fifteen years ago would have produced a sensation 
among us Reviewers, and set us one and all at the task of eager criticism. 
It is a Selection from Beaumont and Fletcher, somewhat on the plan of Lamb’s 
Specimens of the Old Dramatists, but more extensive and satisfactory, since 
it gives whole scenes as well as separate passages. It is addressed to two 
classes ; first, to the family circles wherein the poetry of these admirable 
poets would be thoroughly appreciated were it not excluded by their 
riotous indelicacy: Lieu Hunt has with jealous care removed every 
passage or word which might offend, and given only such extracts as may 
be read aloud. The second class of readers is that, perhaps equally nume- 
rous, whose members, however sensitive to the beauties of poetry, have not 
the time nor the patience to undertake the entire works of Braumonr and 
Fiercner... For, both classes he has skilfully catered. The supreme 
elegance of his taste is'well known; and he has added such notes, critical, 
explanatory, and verbal, as, to use the stereotyped phrase, “leave nothing 
to be desired” —except an abundance even greater than there is. 

This book a few years ago would not only have found its readers in the 
two classes just named, it would have found a band of ardent proselytes 
in the critics and dramatists, who were then doing their utmost to revive a 
defunct Literature, trying to persuade the sceptical public that the Old 
Dramatists were great, nay the greatest of dramatists, and trying, with 
more or less success, to imitate those dramatists. We were all infected with 
this fever. The mantle of the Elizabethan school was continually falling on 
the shoulders of Jonxzs, and the resurrection of the English Foetic Drama 
was ever on the point of taking place through the efforts of Smita. It is 
true that privately Jones sneered at the pretensions of Sirs, and Smita 
was loud in contempt at the balderdash of Jones. But however private 
estimates might separate them, in public they were united. The Unacted 
Dramatists formed a phalanx; a phalanx dreaded by managers who would 
not produce their plays,. but supported by the critics, partly because there 
was real talent, sometimes genius, to claim admiration, and partly because 
the aim was high, the purpose was literary, and the Drama in a des- 
perate condition. The Old Dramatists were lauded on every side; 
new editions were issued; and Mr. Moxon ventured on cheap editions of 
the principal writers, but alas! found no public for such literature ; and in 
a very. short time the secondhand bookstalls were crowded with these 
volumes.» The Unacted Dramatists, it was found, were the Unactable; and 
Mr. Moxon soon found they were also the Unsalable. The tirades against 
public taste, with which we all consoled ourselves and varied our dithy- 
rambs of praise, did not much affect the public. An occasional five-act 
play was produced by some misguided manager, with brilliant success for 
one night; but-no piece which:sueceeded had any resemblance to the Old 
Dramatists, except in the case of Suzrman Kyow es, who succeeded in spite 
of such resemblance. And at last when poor Groner Sterness engaged a 
theatre for the express production of Martinuzzi, and ruined himself thereby, 
the coup de grace was given. From having been an imposing minority the 
Unacted. became a ridiculous minority. They disappeared. Magazines, 
Reviews, and Newspapers no longer published essays on the Old Dramatists, 
or Prospects of the Drama. And now Lxscu Henr produces a charming 
work, which, if produced then, would have been reviewed in every possible 
journal, but now will most likely be passed over in silence, and left in silence 
to find its way to readers. 





Nothing is more certain in the book-making world than that Germans are 
the very best, as well as the very worst makers of books; they have more 
conscientious zeal and labour to bestow on any subject, if they have less 
practical sense of the needs of a public. A bad German book is terrible; a 
good book is certain to be very good. J. B. Meyer has just published a 
work on Arssror.e, considering him as a zoologist (Aristoteles Thierkunde), 
which is one of those patient exhaustive books met with only in German 
literature. In it he establishes what was the actual knowledge of AnisTotie 
~*what animals and classes he knew from actual inspection, and what from 
hearsay; he also examines the questions of Aristotie’s Method and Classi- 
fication, everywhere comparing the results of modern science with the 
statements and opinions of the Greek ; and, in short, has, in the space of five 


alienate 





; have made a more unfortunate selection of a case in point, 


hundred solid pages, produced what must remain a valuable : 
facts and ideas on the subject. It is not a work which admits of review ¢ 
our columns ; but there are several of our readers who may be thank 


this indication of its existence. 





LOVE IN THE DRAMA. ‘6d 

Cours de Littérature Dramatique, oul’ Usage des Passions dans le Drame. 

Saint-Mare Girardin. Tome troisitme” Paris: Pet 
M. Sarnr-Marc GIRARDIN is a writer who makes the public not only desire 
his volumes, but wait for them. The reason of this, in the case of 
Cours de Littérature Dramatique, is that it consists of lectures given by him 
at the Sorbonne, so that the volumes can only appear after their contents 
have been delivered in ‘“* winged words.” The first volume was published in 
1843, the second in 1849, and it is only now, after the lapse of another six 
years, that we obtain the welcome third. Nothing can be more 
easy and conversational than the style of these volumes. We 
experienced that “who writes about amusing books must himself jy 
amusing,” is as far from being an axiom as Johnson’s immortal pay 
‘* Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat ;” and that a work on 
lettres may be as drowsy as one on weights and measures. But M. Sai 
Girardin is one of those writers who make a graceful subject still mom 
graceful; he enhances the beauty of the flowers he gathers by the tastefyl 
way in which he weaves them together. Qualities which make him de. 
lightful as a critic are his ready appreciation of beauty, even when th 
beauty is mingled with much quaintness and absurdity, and his lively sensi. 
bility to every trait of genuine feeling. He has at once chastity and large 
ness of thought—not a common conjunction anywhere, and perhaps espe. 
cially uncommon in France ; he is liberal without being lax, and pure without 
the least soupgon of prudery. 

In the latter part of his second volume he examined the three grand in. 
fluences which have modified the character of Love, and made us differ so 
widely from the ancients in our conception and presentation of that 

assion, namely, Christianity, chivalry, and the doctrine of Platonic love. 

n the present volume he pursues the subject of Love, and traces its modi: 
fications in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, by analysing, or rather 
graphically sketching the three typical romances. ‘The Amadis, which re 
presents chivalrous love in its more softened and effeminate stage; the Astng, 
which mingles Platonic with chivalrous love, under the name of 
love; and the Clélia, which is the code of la galanterie honnéte, and * marks 
the apogee of woman’s preponderance in the world and in literature” We 
recommend readers who would like to be told, in the pleasantest way, some: 
thing about those antediluvian romances, to turn to this volume of M. Saints 
Marc Girardin’s. He will show them matter for admiration, even in 
and Mlle. Scudéry, and it is always worth while to widen our circle of admira- 
tion. After thus surveying the general expression of Love under the vary- 
ing conditions of society, from antiquity down to the seventeeth century, 
M. Girardin enters on an examination Of the particular expressions given 
to this passion in the drama, the romance, and the pastoral, and it is this 
part of his work which is most attractive. He opens for us one book after 
another, perhaps lying dusty on our shelves, points out beautiful pees 
and significant traits, makes Theoeritus appear the most tempting authori 
the world, and pastorals in general seem readable—which we confess 
we have rarely found them—shows a fine appreciation of S and 
winds up by charming his reader’s interest to Madame Deshoulitres,who 
ought to be held in grateful recollection, if for nothing else, at leastfor 
having written those incisive lines— 

Nul n’est content de sa fortune, 
Ni mécontent de son esprit— 

an epigram to which La Rochefoucauld has given a new dress in his Marimes, 

It is of course impossible for us to follow him through this lengthy survey, 
so, by way of selection, we turn to his observations on Romeo 
which he compares Shakspeare’s tragedy with the novel of Luigi da Port. 
In the novel it is Juliet who makes the first advance to Romeo; at the first 
—— they exchange, the young maiden feels that her heart 1s no 
1er own, and when the progress of the dance brings Romeo near to hety 
says, ‘‘ Welcome to my side, Messer Romeo.” M. Girardin observe 
that this treatment of the subject is entirely in the spirit of ae 
and he proceeds :—** Why, in ancient poetry and in the Italian novel, i 
is here in entire unison with ancient poetry, why do the women love before 
being loved? why do they feel the passion’ before inspiring it? and why 
modern poetry and romance, do we find the contrary? Dido loves 
before we know whether she was loved in return, and we mat - 
whether she was ever loved. Medea loves Jason before being loved by him 
Is it that the love-smitten heroines of antiquity had less modesty 
love-smitten heroines of modern times? or is it that the modem " 
romancers are more refined and reserved in the pictures they giveot womam 
sentiments? The manners of antiquity may explain why, in ancient pe he 
woman wants that reserve in feeling, and yet more in words, which is 
rule in modern times. Shut up in the gyneceum, and never mixing 1 WP 
society of men, who themselves found objects of love elsewhere, women were — 
compelled, when love took possession of their hearts, to proffer eee ; 
of their passion ; they must themselves reveal their secret, or let 1 a! 
for ever unknown. The less free woman is made by lawsaa 
conventionalities, the freer does she become through passion when she yes 4 
herself up to it. Thus, the women whose passion made them famous ft 
antiquity were compelled to forget at once the first and last proprieties 
their sex. In order to be loved, they were forced to say that they = 
and hence ancient poetry was accustomed to represent its heroines a8 : 
the first avowals of love.” , Pe 

M. Girardin then goes on to say that Shakspeare, {‘‘ who Is altogether the 
modern,” differs in his treatment from the Italian novelist, in a ee } 
first movement and expression of love to Romeo; as if he meant to i 
that Shakspeare is an example of the antithesis he has just been i 
between ancient and modern Ky or rather love-making. 
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may be for those whose creed includes at once the doctrine of 
s infallibility and the doctrines of modern propriety —Shakspeare’s 
have no more decided characteristic than the frankness with which 
: in their love, not only to themselves, but to the men they love. If 
5 the duet of love with a few notes solo, Juliet soon strikes in, 
and keeps jt up in as impassioned a strain as he. Sweet Desdemona, “a 
gever bold,” encourages Othello, not only by a “ world of sighs,” 

the broadest possible hint that he has won her heart. Rosalind, in 
interview with Orlando, tells him he has “ overthrown more than 
enemies ;” Portia is eloquent in assurances of her love before the casket 


, : 










One half of me is yours, the other half yours— 
Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then yours, 


And so all yours! 


And this frankness towards the lover is generally followed up by the most 
-jmpassioned soliloquies or confessions to confidants. Then there are the 
women who love without being loved in return, and some of whom even sue 
Helena in All's Well that Ends Well, the Helena in the Midsum- 
er Night's Dream, the shepherdess Sylvia, Viola, and Olivia, who wooes so 
ly that the action justifies itself. Curious it is to contrast these 
heroines with some of Walter Scott's painfully-discreet young 
ladies — the Edith Bellendens, Alice Bridgworths, and Miss Wardours ! 
Whatever may be the ppectesity of —— — ogy it is oe 
i made of them dramatically ; they are lke trees traine 
ees toma dint of wali and hammer. But we are wandering from the 
int we had undertaken to prove, namely, that Shakspeare cannot properly 
Pe contrasted with the ancients in the expression he gives to woman’s love. 
If so—if this feminine frankness is not peculiar to the ancients, the cause of 
it in them must lie deeper than the restraints of the gyneceum, to which 
M. Girardin’ attributes it: it must be simply a natural manifestation 
which has only been sy and partially repressed by the complex 
influences of modern civilisation. 

In his criticism of Shakspeare, M. Girardin sometimes reminds ~us of 
the Germans by his discovery of profound philosophical intentions where 
Shakspeare had probably nothing more than poetical and dramatic intentions. 
For example, Caliban, he tells us, is meant in the first instance to typify the 
inevitable brutality of human nature in the savage state, in opposition to 
the marvellous stories of voyagers in Shakspeare’s days; and in the second 
instance, when he “tastes of civilisation’”’—that is, of Trinculo’s wine— 
Caliban is meant as a caveat to the hasty panegyrists of civilised life. But, 
wiike the Germans, M. Girardin touches lightly on such subjects—just 
digs his ‘wings in the mare magnum of philosophical interpretation, but 
oy Seema along in the lighter medium of tasteful criticism and quota- 
tion. promises us, at some future time, a fourth volume on the dra- 
matic treatment of religious enthusiasm, a volume which will come to us 
recommended by the memory of much pleasure due to its predecessors. 





NOCTES AMBROSIAN.S. 
The Works of Professor Wilson, Edited by his Son-in-law, Professor Ferrier. Vol. I. 
_ Nootes Ambrosiane. Vol. I Blackwood. 
Taaraman’s son-in-law should be his biographer is one of those good old 
ents which we are glad to see carried on. The fashion is 
set in the prince of all biographies, the ‘‘ Agricola” of Tacitus ; it is followed 
in Roper's Sir Thomas More, in Lockhart’s Scott, in Hanna’s Chalmers, 
three of the best Lives which our literature (not rich in this department) 
possesses. We shall be glad to see Professor Ferrier’s Life of Wilson, and, 
meanwhile, we welcome this first instalment of his works; but the ‘ Life’’ 
to come (for it is not yet out) should rather have been committed to 
Wilson's other son-in-law, Aytoun. Ferrier’s chief distinction is meta- 
al; Aytoun, as a humourist, and a man with a certain wild and 
i freedom about him, would better, we think, sympathise with 

"s character than his “ learned brother.” 
0, we criticise the editor before criticising the work edited. 
Our Professor has the amiable fault of making somewhat too much of his 
hero's performance. Undoubtedly, the “ Shepherd” of the ‘ Noctes” is a 
character — truly dramatic, delightfully humorous, and intensely 

— But listen to Professor Ferrier on him :— 
Wisdom the Shepherd equals the Socrates of Plato; in humour he surpasses the 

Falstaff of Shakspeare. a 


Of course, an Englishman roars at such a dictum as this, and a Scotch- 
Mati whose head is not turned gives a melancholy grin. ‘This is a little too 
much, O good Professor! In sense, the Shepherd resembles Franklin or 
Sydney Smith, and in humour he is equal to Sam Slick and some comic 
treations of Scott’s. But this is as much praise as the wildest admirer of 
Wilson has the least right to expect. 

the editor's business to append notes illustrative of the text. Let us 
at some of Professor Ferrier’s. Vivian Grey being mentioned, we 

‘Me told gravely at the bottom of the page :— 
vivian Grey was the juvenile production of the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, 

Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852. 

) Powell Buxton turns up, and we have “afterwards Sir Thomas Fowell 
Lord &e., &e. Henry Cockburn similarly appears, and “ afterwards 
ar burn, one of the judges,” &c., duly salutes us. Surely, the world 
Temember that Vivian Grey was an early work of Disraeli’s as long as 
; ately to trouble itself with the book before us. We could add spe- 
the same kind, indicating that the Professor expects some of the 
facts of this age to be alone remembered through the medium of 


= to Wilson. 
With regard to the more important matter of the discretion used in re- 





of a certain Mr. Mudie’s Modern Athens. Man and book are dead and for- 
otten, and where is the benefit of reprinting in a volume, intended for 
ibraries and drawing-rooms, a bit of deelamation so coarse and loathsome 
that it might have come from one of Swift's Yahoos? Again, we are no 
enemies to satire, nor are we conscious of an undue admiration of Haslitt, 
but Hazlitt is abused in this volume in language which the late infamous 
Satirist would have transferred to its columns with North and 
the Shepherd are talking of magazines, and of Colburn’s, then edited 
Campbell, when the following pleasant piece of dialogue about a contempo- 
rary occurs :— 

North. The very name of Campbell sheds a lambent lustre over its occasional dull- 
ness ; and a single scrap of one of his Lectures on Poetry—such is my admiration of 
his delightful genius—redeems the character of a whole Number. Campbell is a fine 
critic, at once poetical and philosophical, full of feeling as of thought. The Prefaces 
to his Specimens —are they not exquisite? The Smiths are clever men—but why is 
not Hazlitt kicked out of the concern? 

Shepherd. ’Cause Cammel kens he’s hungry. 

North. That may be a very good reason for sending an occasional loaf or fish to his 
lodgings, with Mr. Campbell’s, or Mr. Colburn’s compliments ; but it is a very bad one 
for suffering him to expose his nakedness periodically to the reading 

Tickler. It does not seem to me, from his writings, that Hazlitt’s body is much re- 
duced. The exhaustion is of mind. His mind has the wind-colic. It is troubled 
with flatulency. Let him cram it with borrowed or stolen victuals, yet it gets no 
nourishment. It is fast dying of atrophy; and when it belches its last, will be found 
to be a mere skeleton. 

North. I perceive he has lately assumed the character in Colburn, of Boswell Redi- 
vivus. Why Jemmy Boswell was a gentleman born and bred—a difficulty in the 
way of impersonation, which Billy Hazlitt can never, in his most sanguine moments, 
hope to overcome. 

Tickler. Then Jemmy was in good society, and a member of the Club, Moderate 
as were his talents, he was hand-in-glove with Burke, and Langton, and Beauclerk, 
and Percy, and the rest. He of Tadble.Talk has never risen higher than the lowest 
circle of the Press-gang—Reporters fight shy—and the Editors of Sunday newspapers 
turn up their noses at the smell of his approach. 

Now, Hazlitt has an honourable place in literature as a critic. Barring 
certain defects of temper, his pra character, so far as we know, is with- 
out stain. Why reprint this? All this violence arose out of political diffe- 
rences. But the Tory violence of those days did not check the movement 
against which it was directed; and by no men are the Rigbys, the 
and the other fellows who did the hangman work of the party, held in such 
indifference and contempt as by those who are now endeavouring to embody 
the genuine and good part of Toryism in forms suited to the new age. 
Nobody is gratified by the revival of such matter as this, and Professor 
Ferrier, by doing so, makes himself personally responsible to the families of 
the men insulted. ‘ _ 4 ot ch 

These passages, however, are few—they were the offspring @ passion 
of the tet we turn with pleasure to the permanent \ gootaes 
beauty embodied in the book before us. We are glad to see Wilson’s works 
open with a portion of the ‘‘ Noctes,” for they are—excepting the Recre- 
ations of Christopher North the finest things he did. i though 
not a poet-—dramatic, and yet not a dramatist—witty, but something better 
than a wit—with a fund of sense and shrewdness and fun—all animated by 
a radiant glow of high! spirits and human heartiness—Wilson was born to 
be a great critic, and was entirely at home in the form of Di Had 
he been more completely poet, dramatist, or wit, he would have gained the 
distinctiveness at a sacrifice of versatility, of dash, and perhaps bh ep: 
As it was, he was alive on a side to every form of excellence, and the man 
was never lost in the artist. ‘The world requires its “ appreciators”—inter- 
preters between it and the noble and beautiful in nature and books. Wilson 
was one of these genial pce of letters—these Peter the Hermits of 
Nature! Where his clear bright eye fell, a thousand new beauties were made 
visible to the common ken,—his native feelings were so vivid, his 80 
keen, his voice so ringing and hearty. A creative mind his was not, but as 
a man-of-letters (in the distinctive sense of that term, with a stress on the 
man!) he belonged to the very highest class. He was, too, one of those 
men-of-letters (a distinct body within the class) who in an earlier age would 
have been men of action. His personal tastes were like his literary ones, 
and there is the freshness and manliness in his style which to him 
in his shooting coat, a tread anda stride about it like that with which he 
brushed away the dew on the heather on many a glorious morning in the 
North. He who wants to know what the historic Scotchman was (the 
Scotchman of the ballads, not the ‘‘ canny” adventurer of trade) may form 
a good notion of him in studying the image Wilson has left of himself i 
his writings. The may is everywhere predominant. Most vigorously 
describes, for instance, flinging upon paper light and colour pa, tenn 
a force that makes you start back and wink again. But does he finish 
picture which may hang up calm and complete, a thing apart from its 
creator? Nothe. He paints and declaims, and laughs and weeps, passes 
from satire to pathos, from pathos to wild drollery, with the most self-reliant 
independence, and the most wanton animalism. A mixture of humour and 
vehement earnestness —a Lutheran character—is very common 
notable Scots. You find it in the writings of old Knox, in Burns,*in 
Carlyle. Itis a kind of variety of that Germanic character common to 
English and Lowlanders—for Wilson was a Lowlander like the other 
three. 

His critical works are distinguished by the heartiness of their sympathy. 
He showed that pre-eminently in the incessant fight he made for Words- 
worth, His main defect was one quite in keeping with this hearty quality 
and tendency to violence. His taste, though good, was not nice. It was 
sound and fresh, but it was not refined and minute. Something large, 
leonine, Johnsonian, marked the man. In the great main features 


eEEe 





judgment was sound, but it was not delicate in details. As one often sees 


the “ Noctes,” we have nothing very censorious to observe. Cer- | men of the strongest physical power into whose eyes emotion makes its way 
in bits of terribly coarse violence might have been omitted, for they add | as quickly as into a weak girl’s, so the vigorous descriptions of Wilson 


tte 


to Wilson’s intellectual fame, and may lead some people to the mis- | sometimes run over into maudlin when he is pathetic. In the same way his 


We Impression that he was not fundamentally a sound-hearted, kind man. | satire is often overdone, and he goes rollicking into some excess w 
beg to instance the critique, or rather the denunciation, at pages 196-7, | shocks. 
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——————— 
In the “Noetes,” all his variety of qualities has fair play, since he has 
abundant range; and, apart from the special merit of the dialogues, the 
book is a very curious record of what was doing in England in politics, 
detters, and general life during the early ‘a of this century. Nothing is 
garer than a good, that is, a dramatic dialogue, since in most compositions 
bearing the name, the men are made for the sayings, and not the sayings for 
the men. The “good things” pass like counters at a game of cards, which 
have nothing about them to mark them as one person’s property rather 
than the other’s. The ‘* Noctes” are singularly dramatic. The Shepherd 
is unique. He is a character whom one remembers like the delineations of 
a great novel. What Hogg exactly —_— towards the creation would 
be hard:totell. It is Hogg, and not Hogg. Hogg was not such a con- 
verser, yet could Wilson have created the figure without Hogg? It is 
Hogg as a man of genius saw him. Let any one who doubts how much is 
due to Wilson select the most remarkable man he knows, and try to make 
out of him anything a hundredth part so real! , 
There is something in this conception of the Shepherd Sancho- Panza-ish, 
and yet poetical. It is a Seotch Sancho who is a rural _ It is an em- 
bodiment of mother-wit, a most admirable exhibition of our old friend— 
Rusticus, abnormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva. 
We shall select a specimen or two of his happiest vein :— 
A LITTLE LEARNING. 
Shepherd. You may keep wagging that tongue o’ yours, Mr. Tickler, till midsum- 
mer, but I'll no stir a foot frae my position, that the London University, if weel 





schemed and weel conduckit, will be a blessing to the nation. It’s no for me, nor the | 


like 0’ me, to utter a single syllable against edication. Take the good and the bad | 


thegether, but let a’ ranks hae edication. 

Tickler. All ranks cannot have education. 

Mullion. I agree with Mr. Tickler, 

“ A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

Shepherd. Oh, Man, Mullion! but you’re a great gowk! What the mair dangerous 
are ye wi’ your little learning? There’s no a mair harmless creature than yoursel, 
man, amang a’ the contributors. The Pierian spring! What ken ye about the 
Pierian ‘spring? Ye never douked your lugs intil’t, I'm sure. Yet, gin it were 
onything like a jug o’ whisky, faith, ye wad hae drank deep aneuch—and then, dan- 
gerous or no dangerous, ye might hae been lugged awa to the Poleesh-oflice, wi’ a 
watchman aneath ilka oxter, kickin and spurrin a’ the way, like a pig in a string. 
Haud your tongue, Mullion, about drinkin deep, and the Pierian spring. 

North. James, you are very fieree this evening. Mullion scarcely deserved such 
treatment. 

Shepherd. Fairce? Ym nae mair fairce than the lave o’ ye. <A’ contributors are in 
a manner fairce—but I canna thole to hear nonsense the nicht. Ye may just as weel 
tell me that a little siller’s a dangerous thing. Sae, doubtless it is, in a puir hard- 
working chiel’s pouch, in a change-house, on a Saturday nicht—but no sae dangerous 
either as mair o’t. A guinea’s mair dangerous than a shilling, gin you reason in that 
gate. It’s just perfec sophistry a’thegether. In like manner, you micht say a little 
licht’s a dangerous thing, and therefore shut up the only bit wunnock in a poor 
man's house, because the room was ower sma’ for a Venetian! Havers! havers! 
God’s blessings are aye God's biessmgs, though they come m smas aud diiblcto. 
‘That's my creed, Mr. North—and it’s Mr. Canning’s too, I’m glad to see, and that 0’ 
a’ the lave-o’ the enlichtened men in civilised Europe. 


[A word or two, such as “ wunnock” for ‘‘ window,” “ oxters”—“ arm- 
its,” “ havers” for gabble or nonsense, require explanation. The editor 
is liberal in these matters throughout. ] 


MEMOIRS. OF A FRENCH LADY. 

Tickler. What an absurd old beldame is Madame Genlis, in the last number of the 
Quarterly! Have you read her Memoirs, James? 

Shepherd. Me read her Memoirs!—no me indeed! But I have read the article on 
slut, French and a’. There can be nae doubt but that she would marry yet! Hoo 
the auld lass wad stan paintin her shrivelled cheeks at a plate-glass mirror, wi’ a 
frame o’ naked Cupids! Hoo she wad try to tosh up the rizzered haddies o’ her 
breest, and wi’ paddins round her hainches! Hoo she wad smirk, and simper, and 
leer wi’ her bleered rheumy een at the marriage ceremony before a Papish Priest !— 
and wha wad venture to say that she wadna enterteen expectations and howps o’ fa’in 
into the family-way on the-wrang side o’ aughty? Think ye she wad tak to the 
nursin, and show undue partiality to her first-born ower a’ the ither childer ? 

North, Old age—especially the old age of alady—should be treated with respect— 
with reverence. I cannot approve of the tone of your interrogations, James. 

Shepherd. Yes, Mr. North—old age ought indeed to be treated with respect and 
reverence. That's a God’struth. Theancient grandame, seated at the ingle amang 
her children’s children, wi’ the Bible open on her knees, and lookin solemn, almost 
severe, with her dim eyes, through specs shaded by grey hairs—now and then bright- 
ening up her faded countenance wi’ a saintly smile, as she saftly lets fa’ her shrivelled 
hand on the golden head o’ some wee bit hafflin imp sittin cowerin by her knee, and, 
half in love half in fear, opening not his rosy lips—such an aged woman as that— 
for leddy I shall not ca’ her—is indeed an object of respect and reverence ; and beats 
there a heart within human bosom that would not rejoice, wi’ holy awe, to lay the 
homage of its blessing at her feet ?—But—— 

North. Beautiful, James !—Tickler, is not that beautiful ? 

Shepherd. I was thinking just then, sirs, o’ my ain mother. 

North. You needed not to have said so, my dear Shepherd. 

Shepherd. But to think o' an auld, bedizzened, painted hag o’ a French harridan 
ripin the ribs o’ her wasted carcass wi’ the poker o’ vanity, to wauken a spark in the 
dead ashes 0’ her wonted fires, and tryin a’ the secrets o’ memory and imagination to 
kindle a glow in the chitterin skeleton—— 

North. Tickler, what imagery ! 

Shepherd. To hear her gloating ower sins she can no longer commit—nay, ower 
the sins o’ them that are flesh and bluid nae mair, but part o’ the moulderin corrup- 
tion o' catacombs and cemetaries;—to see the unconscious confusion in which the 
images o’ virtue and vice come waverin thegither afore her een, frae the lang-ago 
history o’ them that, in life, were her ain kith and kin—— 

Tickler. Stop, James !—stop, I beseech you! 

Shepherd. To hearken till her drivellin, in the same dotage o’ undistinguishing 
heartlessness, o’ chaste matrons that filled the secret drawers in their cabinets wi’ 
love-letters, no frae their ain husbands, but frae princes, and peers, and counts, and 

and a’ sorts o’ riff-raff, as plain as pike-staffs ettlin at adultery ;—o’ nae 

chaste maidens blushin in the dark, in boudoirs, in the grup o’ unprincipled 
paramours, let lowse upon them by their verra ain fathers and mothers, and, after 
years 0’ sic perilous rampaugin wi’ young sodgers, walin out ane at last for her man, 


yap aa 





only to plant horns on his head, and lose a haud on the’ ] = 


subsequent children except the first, and him mair than quay 
flang their chastity with open hand frae them like chaff, and rolling along 
flanked eckipages by the Boulevards o’ Paris, gloried in the blaze o’ their tay. 
North. I must positively shut your mouth, James.—You will ant 
in your righteous indignation. That’s right, empty your tumbler. blood veg 
There is a raciness and boldness about this and man 
which is refreshing in our quieter and more decorous day hn ess 
bound to say that on returning to the “ Noctes” in this new ibd 
found them quite as readable as of old when we hunted them 





volumes of Blackwood’s Magazine. UP 1 the | 
ARISTOTLE ON THE VITAL PRINCIPLE, ' 
Aristotle on the Vital Principle. Translated from the Original Text, with t 
Charles Collier, M.D. — 


Ir will perhaps cause some surprise in certain readers to see the well-know 
treatise of Aristotle, De Animd, translated by an accomplished physic; - 
a treatise, not on the Sou/, but on the Vital Principle. To the best of our 
knowledge this is the first time the work has been correctly desi at 
least by translators. De Blainville, in his Histoire des Sciences de Organise. 
tion (Vol. I. p. 220 et seq.), had already rectified the vulgar error, and estgh. _ 
lished the true meaning of Aristotle. Dr. Collier, in alluding to his prede. 
cessors, says that their misconception of this physiological treatise being 4 
psychological treatise, and their ignorance of physiology, have led them iniy 
obscurities and errors; but he himself nowhere establishes how and why the . 
confusion became possible, nor what properly is the signification of the worl _ 
Wuxn, translated correctly enough anima, and vital prinviple. It may not 
be altogether uninteresting to clear up this point as far as wean, 

Every one knows that vx means soul; but it requiresslight acquaint. 
ance with Greek writers to be made aware that this word also means life, 
not only in an indirect, derivative sense, but also in the direct sense; not 
simply as soul and life are used by us convertibly, but in the specific dis- 
tinction of soul as life and soul as intelligence—vovs. Sometimes, as in 
Herodotus (Clio, i. 112), the phrase “he will not perish as to his soul, 
ouk arroeet Thy uxny,’ may be taken as a periphrasis for “he will not 
die ;” as Homer uses the phrase amo Ovpov odeo Oat. Then again the expression 
Thy Wuxnv ameppnfev, “he died,” may be the equivalent for he “gave up 
the ghost.” But there is no such ambiguity in the phrase Wuynv mapatreoperm, 
“begging for life;” nor in such a passage as that in St. Matthew, ii. 20, 
reOvnxact yap ot {yrouvres thy Yuxny Tov matdiov, “ they are dead who sought 
the child's life,” nor in various passages in the Dramatists where life is 
meant and soul cannot be meant. Throughout his treatise Aristotle obvi- 
ously is treating directly of Life, and only indirectly of Mind ; although, as 
Dr. Collier remarks, the term Vital Principle embodies Aristotlés idea, yet 
the writers cited do not always employ the term yvx7 in this sense; nor 
was Aristotle himself always consistent in his use of it. We are noteon. 
sistent in our use of such words as Heart, and Soul, why then should we be, 
rigorous with the Greeks ? 

The cause of the ambiguity is, however, more interesting to us than the 
ambiguity itself; and that cause, we believe, lay in the superior i 
basis which the Greeks had. We who for centuries have been imthe habit 
of dissociating Life and Mind, of making them either two separate inde- 
pendent Entities residing in the body, or one Entity (Mind) and on 
process moved by it, controlled by it (Life), are necessarily puzzled at these 
Greek phrases, which identify and sometimes confound the two. But— 
unless our reading of Aristotle is erroneous, unless we read iato his 
what is not in them—he, at least, saw with more or less clearness, 
Mind was only a higher development of Life, the particular manifestation of 
a general activity. There could be Life without Mind—the general without 
the particular form; but no Mind without Life. Read this masterly pa 
sage, in which Aristotle anticipates modern physiology and psychology, aad 
what has just been asserted will, perhaps, become clear :-— 

We say, then, resuming our inquiry at its outset, that the animate is distinguished i 
from the inanimate by having life. Now the term Jif has many acceptations, but i 
one only of the following properties, viz., mind, sensibility, locomotion, and rest, # 
well as the motion concerned in nutrition, growth, and decay, be manifested in aay 
object, we say that that object is alive. And, therefore, all plants seem to be alin,” 
for they all appear to have within them a faculty and a principle by which they 
acquire growth and undergo decay in opposite directions ; for they do not gm" 
upwards exclusively, but they grow equally in both these and all other directions, aud 
are alive throughout so long as they are able to imbibe nourishment. It is 
for nutrition to subsist independently of the other functions, but the 
possibly, in mortal beings, subsist without it; and this is manifest in plants, <— 
other than it has been allotted to them. Thus, it is by this faculty of —— 
life is manifested in living beings, but an animal is characterised aboveall by j 
bility ; for we say that creatures endowed with sensibility are not 
beings, but animals, although they may neither be motive nor change their 
Touch is the sense first manifested in all creatures, and, as the nutritive faculty oat 
be manifested independently of Touch and other senses, so the sense of Touch cal t j 
manifested independently of any other. We call nutritive function that eile 
Vital Principle of which plants partake; but all animals appear besides it to - f 
sense of Touch ; and we shall, hereafter, explain why each of those functions bas 
allotted. Let it suffice, for the present, to say that Vital Principle is the 
the nutritive, the sentient, cogitative, and motive faculties; and that by them it ba % 
been defined. «. ie the ; 
There are passages in which he seems to contradict this, but this he 
permanent result of his teaching, and may be summed up in the ‘isk 
uses: “ The Vital Principle (yvyx7) is that by which we live, feel, and f 
from Life’s outset.” sth its 100h ; 

If, therefore, Mind is thus identical with Life, as the flower w! Mini i 
if Life is saturated with Mind, or as Aristotle would say, possesses : 
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: ropriety in using one term to express both in a] on each other's heels, crowding towards the and leading at length the 
= Onn Life ie alweys “psychial, though not always intelligent ; that | genius of a ple towards A highest most ial Sonia. 
ow ¢ Lk which we specifically designate as Intelligence, Aristotle did | What right have we to forget the army that fought and fell, some with glory, 
iuaky. ; ‘got designate as n, bat as vous; yet, inasmuch as Intelligence rises from | and some obscurely but not without merit, between Giotto and ? 
yian, «al nature, the Mind, conceived in its entirety, was properly called M. Viardot, in all his publications on Art, and i ly in, is most 
ae useful one, belongs essentially to the judicious, modest, borious, and really 
st quit su ch discursive talk, however, to inform the reader more | instructive school. Without falling into the error of wearisome minuteness, 
sages, about the work which has led us to be thus discursive. It is a avoiding petty works and insignificant facts, he examines with ous 
© ate ‘monument of ancient science, painful to read otherwise than Aistori- and leisurely attention whatever seems likely to bring out the character of a 
e, we ones we take it as a perpetual example of the Method which, in such | School both in its origins and its complete developments. His book teaches 
D the ‘steq gatisfied the highest intellects of that day. Some few of its general | much without declamation and without ity; and, like all good bouks, 
* are still accredited, and some imply the marvellous sagacity of the old whilst imparting instruction it provokes the reader to seek for more. 
¢ genet - but the bulk of the treatise is made up of the barrenest metaphysics Ww hilst glancing through it we feel the wandering impulse revive strongly 
: -antiie errors long exploded. The metaphysics and the errors ~ within us. We think of our hat-box and our portmanteau ; and also, alas! 
- interest to the historical student ; but to any one — a to be a of our banker's meee. What a Joy — ee the vast 
tes by ork offers no attraction. We cannot too highly praise Dr. | Journey, or succession of journeys, wht enablec universal narrator 
Ce : aati. He has not contented himself with plodedieny an ad- | —this firm critic—to gather so many facts and receive so much enjoyment ! 
how irable version, he has enriched the work with copious notes, and has M. Viardot will make many a traveller ; and the museums of Europe will 
my ag or edto-each chapter an analysis of the contents, which both facilitates | surely see their visitors augment. Not without great profit to Art. No 
toatl par and reference. city, however rich its collections, can afford more than a very incomplete 
a, : ae ~ an ere — innumerable artists who have laboured in © 
THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. Ee 
§ : Les Musées @ Europe. By Louis Viardot. Five Volumes.* Paris: Maison. vdetianthedieanae auaieteaeume al gallery lamewtees 
yolumes by M. Viardot form a singularly useful work. They : cules o : i ‘ 
node, tee of everything that an enlightened lover of the Arts travelling woe yo Bile prpery ete yo os ee ed 
i: : through Europe could wish to admire or remember. To supply their place Art, and as such an indispensable companion to the stay-at-home student 
he | it would be necessary . 3 — hundreds of ry ul various | as well as to the traveller. Were we to examine it in detail, we should be 
7m languages, and to gar apes poo ws ian > ich car sg a al compelled to criticise various assertions and dissent from many opinions. 
mal || som apres, nthe powcnin of historical data on the fiton | Thine a mater of coum. But i is better fo noice how on the whole a 
, - = ilies ah b. ri ments has been brought er sO su : 
= arated aibous and judicious man like M. Viardot to present us with. St. Potendbang to Madrid, from Rome to ie from Paris to Vienna, all 
aint. ‘Wehare here, for the first time, be it remarked, in an agreeable and useful | the important public galleries, and many private ones, are here analysed and 
life form, something like the Universal History of Art. That such a void | introduced to legitimate curiosity. The Tost published volume is chiefly de- 
’ remained to’be filled, seems surprising. All nations, it is true, have had their | yoted to the Louvre—recently deseribed from a different point of view by 
; hot Sees ether local, eee — & —— ——, ~~ Mr. Bayle St.John. In this case, the writer found the paintings at least 
> dis- andembracing the whole duration of their artistic school—as in Italy, for | jy ty nearly in the order he is inclined to assign to them : 
s in where Vasari leads on his readers to the epoch that immediately So naliiee bith spa te men the French mar was placed 
soul, followed the disappearance of the great individualities of Italian Art to the | hy the Republic under the direction of M. Jeanron, who took advantage of 
™ lose successors and actual disciples of Michael Angelo, epee and | the momentary paralysis of routine to effect the principal reforms necessary. 
. Titian; and where, on the other hand, Lanzi embraces the whole series of Perhaps the least successful section of the whole work is the account of our 
amen, shotlsup to the beginning of this century. But the Universal History of | National Gallery, in approaching which something like prejudice or aversion 
re up frthasnot yet been given, and could not, until now, be attempted. Igno- | seems to chill the cont catindannendinaaes kept within due bounds—of the 
nore, mance too great has reigned, and too great partiality, with too many narrow | accomplished critic. We may notice also an act of great courage in the 
i. 20, systems. ndeavour could have but led to failure. Besides, in a matter | decided attack on that great usurped reputation of Cornelius, the German 
ought wherein the eye and the memory are so much concerned, it would have been Epic Dauber. But details, as we have hinted, must be avoided. § for- 
ife is difficult to obtain the sanction, the confidence, the conscientious approval of | bids the minute discussions that would be necessary. We have said enough 
obvi the public. The number of persons interested in works of Art, and who | to introduce this admirable Cicerone.to those who are not yet acquainted 
: seh same — able to travel, is limited indeed. It increases every | with him. 
0, as y, but as yet thore is nu yreat yublic vpiuivu—vither in France, for 
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which M. Viardot writes, or in England—before which an appeal may be 
made from arbitrary private taste and eccentric doctrines. Until a compara- 
tively recent date, moreover, many important series of works were dhoust 
entirely unknown, for the great European museums contained thereof but 
very insufficient and disconnected specimens. This is true especially of the 
ish School, which M. Viardot in many special essays, previous to this 
I work, has much contributed to render generally known. Some 
emment productions of great masters—of Ribera, of Murillo, of Velasquez 
—were familiar to all ; but the beginnings, the progress, the general character 
df the school, have only lately been elucidated. Yet surely if a limited 
number of capital manifestations are worth knowing, they will stimulate 
reilly inquiring minds to study the sources from which they flow, the medium 
traverse, the points whither they tend. 
8 18 & question often left out of sight. Knowledge of the most 
A things in Art and Literature is incomplete so long as our attention 
Sconcentrated on them alone. We can appreciate the height of a mountain 
oily by penetrating the depths of the valleys round its base and allowing 
Our gaze to travel slowly up its slopes. The Egyptian Pyramids are never 
un in their vastness until we have not only compared them with the 
columnar palms that wave along the feet of their rocky pedestal like nettles 
below a fortress wall, but have wandered through the interminable quarries 
from which they have been hewn. Shakspeare rises in stature when we 
have traced him back to Middleton, and Dante when we have perused snatches 
of his Provencal predecessors. In Art this ismore particularly true; for its 
— 18 wedded irrevocably to manual processes, which become per- 
ed. by practice, and are transmitted by industry to genius, by patience to 
. To judge of Raphael without having seen the works of Perugino 


ba an impertinence ; and Luca Signorelli is sacrificed unjustly if we 
estimate Michael Angelo without reference to his name. There is a class of 


us, however, which is offended at this fair distribution of praise and 
btice It affects pride and disdain in order to appear great ; and seeks to 
4 by selecting certain select names as the mcenatintves of an age 
People. Kindred minds are irresistibly attracted by sympathy, says the 
Commo nplace-book. And observe: these systematic and contemptuous 
y if we watch their ways well, in describing a great man whom they 
hoes and think they understand, generally substitute their own portrait for 
original, invest it with their own features, and grace it with their own 
pantie. Criticism is something different from this. And such errors are 
r by the inquisitive and assiduous man whose object it is to 
ow real value and ideas, the different and multiple characteristics 
generations of Workmen, competing one with the other, treading 
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volume forms a separate work, sold separately. One is devoted to the 
of Paris, another to those of Italy, a third to Spain, a fourth to Germany, a 
d, Belgium, Holland, and,Russia. A sixth is promised on the French 

















M. FORGUES ON THE CARICATURISTS OF ENGLAND. 

La Caricature en Angleterre. Par E. D. Forgues. Paris: Simon Dautreville et Cie- 
Tux opinions of intelligent Frenchmen on English subjects possess, at 
the present time, a special value for persons of all classes in this country. 
With that conviction, we have already inserted in this journal some examples 
of French criticism on the display of English Art at Paris ; and we now pro- 
pose in the same spirit to introduce to the notice of our readers—as another 
specimen of the critical literature of France which has a national interest 
for us—a sketch of the history of Caricature in England by an able and con- 
scientionus French writer. 

M. Forgues will excuse us, we feel sure, if we confess that the thing 
which most astonished us on first glancing through his pamphlet, was its ex- 
traordinary correctness. While cutting the leaves we found every page 
studded with English proper names and English book-titles, interspersed 
with quotations from English poetry, and references to English slang. Our 
first hasty impression on observing this, was that the principal critical duties 
we should have to perform in noticing La Caricature en Angleterre would 
consist in correcting mistakes in spelling, and in deciphering inconceivable 
hieroglyphics wherever our British mother-tongue made its — in 
the course of the pamphlet. We remembered a long line of celebrated 
modern French authors, who could be quite correct as to names and local 
customs, while writing of Germans or Italians, but who became elaboratel 
incorrect the moment they began to write of English names and English 
customs. We remembered (to take only illustrious examples) that the 
nearest approach so famous a dramatist as M. Scribe d make to a 
nationally comic name for a funny English nobleman (in Fra Diavolo) was 
“‘ Lord Kochbourg”—that the type of an Englishwoman, as exhibited 
Balzac and Dumas (in Le Lys dans /a Vallée and Les Trois Mousquetaires), 
was a furious, ravaging, revengeful, Amazonian devil in a riding habit—the 
most unconventional and free-thinking being that could be picked out of the 
ranks of women of all nations! We remembered that so short a time back 
even as the period of the Exhibition in Hyde Park, our French visitors pub- 
lished in newspapers and little books certain accounts of their sojourn in 
England, in which our names, localities, virtues, vices, and national habits in 
general were exhibited in such an extraordinary masquerade of misprints 
and misrepresentations, that if any one of these said newspaper sketches or 
books had been called “ Strictures On Society In Timbuctoo; Including A 
Back-handed Hit At The Political Economy Of mera we should 
never have suspected the author of misleading us by his title-page, or of 
ever having ventured himself on English ground. With these experiences— 
and many others that we might mention—of the mistakes inveterately made 
by the most renowned French authors and the most recent French tra- 
vellers, when writing of our count ple or seeing sights in our eer 
it is not so very wonderful that we should a have done M. 
Forgues an injustice on our first glance at his work. e say our “first 
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lance,” for the second was quite enough to prepare us for the agreeable 
Surprise which followed a poker of thet painpl et. From beginning to end 
there is not only no mistake, but no such thing even as a misprint, that we 
could discover, in any of the numerous English names and English refer- 


. @nces which the author has admitted into his pleasant and instructive pages. 


M. Férgues begins his history of Caricature in England with the 
first positive development of the Art produced by the quarrels of the 
Whigs and Tories in the reign of George the First—declining very pro- 
perly to encumber his subject, when confined within the limits of a pam- 
phiet, by taking it back to middle-age antiquity, and trying to establish an 
origin for caricature in the works of grotesque gothic sculpture, and in the 
strange pictures which illustrate our old Missals, His next epoch is the period 
of the South-Sea Bubble, when the fever of speculation raged everywhere, 
and when the caricaturist had only to look into Change Alley to find a whole 
host of subjects ready to his hand. A final glance at the theatrical carica- 
tures of that day brings the historian on to the time of Hogarth. We must 
own to having felt a little surprised, at first, when we saw the name of 
Hogarth placed on a page which bore the title of “La Caricature.” That 
Hogarth did make caricatures, and that some of them are, perhaps, the 
most els, esas ever produced, is certainly incontestable ; but, considerin 
that he was also a great painter (in the technical as well as the intellectua 
sense), we cannot quite reconcile ourselves to seeing him, because he conde- 
scended to extravagances, placed on the same list of names with Gilray, 
Rowlandson, Bunbury, and other mere caricaturists, who were in no strict 
sense of the word painters at all. Considering how justly and admirably 
M. Forgues appreciates such entirely unrivalled works as the Marriage a la 
Mode and the Rake’s P we are inclined to wish that he had devoted 
& separate pamphlet to Hogarth, and had only mentioned him in the pre- 
sent work in connexion with such of his productions as can strictly be 
called caricatures. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the so-called 
works of High Art, French and English, in the present day, have more real 
caricature in them, if they are tried by the standard of Nature, than can be 
found in any of the serial pictures of the Rake’s Progress, the Harlot’s 
Progress, or the Marriage aia Mode. 

From Hogarth M. Forgues leads us on to the caricaturists who came 
after the great painter. yer, Gilray, and Rowlandson receive the most 
generous and discriminating appreciation at-his hands. The critical part of 
the work ends with George Cruikshank, whose achievements in caricature 
are, as it seems to us, rated by the author rather too highly. Of the suc- 
cessors of Cruikshank (who, in our opinion, have carried their art to a much 
higher pitch than that to which he or his immediate predecessors attained, 
even at their best), M. Forgues does not speak in detail. He considers them 
to be still in a state of p ss, and not yet fairly entitled to take their 
places among the Classics of Caricature. 

We have only to add to this brief sketch of the contents of an excellent 
pamphlet our hearty congratulations to the author on the intimate acquaint- 
ance with the social and political history of England under the Georges 
which he exhibits, ‘The mass of information collected within a small space, 
the pores and intelligence of the critieal paceages, and the elegant terseness 
of the style, all claim for this work our warmest recognition. We trust that 
we have not heard from M. Forgues on English subjects for the last time. 





STORIES IN VERSE. 

Stories in Verse. By Leigh Hunt. Now First Collected. Routledge. 
Leen Hunt's reputation as a poet is now so firmly established that it 
requires no fresh proof; but, if any doubters remained, we need only place 
this book in their hands to cure them of their infidelity, More rich and 
varied poetical power—more affluence of funcy—more wealth of illustration 
and of imaginative sympathy with the external shows of things and the 
inward emotions of our human nature—more musical utterance in easy, 
natural, unsuperfluous verse, the articulations of which seem to come forth 
spontaneously from the thought or feeling to which they give expression— 
we do not know where to find, short of those few god-like singers who sit 
apart from all comparison and all envy. Leigh Hunt has here collected 
the very flower of his poetical genius into one elegant volume, which, from 
its moderate price, we trust will be found scattered abroad in many English 
homes, darting to and fro on many English railways, through peopled town, 
broad meadow, and green old eondlent: and incorporating itself with the 
home affections, the household thoughts and familiar memories, of many 
Snglish hearts. We are weil assured that no book of poems extant is 
better fitted to become a part of the moral life of a people. Meanness, in- 
sincerity, malignancy, and irreverence, cannot co-exist with the open sun- 
shine of Leigh Hunt’s mind. That disregard of the beautiful—or rather 
that positive worship of the ugly and vulgar—which forms but too large an 
element of the popular intellect, must needs feel itself rebuked and converted 
by pages so overflowing with beauty, health, and love. On the mere 
ground of literary taste, we are grateful for this volume: on the broader 
ground of human progression, we must be doubly thankful for seeing here 
collected some of the choicest writings of a man who, while combating and 
suffering for political liberty, has done the most to keep us humane ; while 
contending against bigotry, has done the most to make us religious ; and, 
— fighting against hypocritical pretences, has done the most for genuine 
morals. 

Fully acknowledging as we do the worth of Leigh Hunt’s lyrical, 
descriptive, and malisative poems, we cannot but think that it is mainly as 
a narrative poet that he will take his rank in the future. And we believe 
that it is in this direction that his ambition chiefly looks ; for we have reason 
to know that he regards narrative poetry as one of the highest exercises of 
the poetical faculty, and regrets that we have not in the English language a 
onege number of ‘stories in verse” of the romantic and ideal order. 

Vith the example of Chaucer before us, it is difficult to come to an oppo- 
site opinion ; otherwise, we confess to a doubt whether the chronicling of 
events, however much ghey may be in alliance with emotion (which is the 
very essence of poetry), be the highest office of the poet, who is thus turned 
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into a sort of celestial reporter. We wish the reader, however, 
stand that we = my expression “ narrative me a 
sense—a sense which excludes epic poetry, and even 
‘* Faery Queene” of Spenser, as being rather the history —_ searing 
soul, or an allegorical presentment of abstract principles ; and 
as giving a series of tableaux, of which the intermediate 
some intense suggestiveness of emotion. By narrative 
oems such as were written by Chaucer and Dryden, and, in our meta 
y Scott, Byron, and Crabbe—poems which depend for their intensnntt 
do not say their poetical worth) chiefly on the incidents, and where the Set 
are narrated with the same regular sequence that we find in 
Yet, as we have said, this is the class of poetry which Change: 
wrote; and before the transcendant genius of that early Titan of ou 
ture, all theories which do not harmonise with his practice stand 
Dryden, moreover, cast much of his masculine mind into this me 
here is Leigh Hunt making additions to the stock, in the form of hig 
ing “Story of Rimini,” and the other exquisitely finished ‘aly 
book before us. 

We rejoice to see that, in this new edition of Leigh Hunt's chief i 
the author has restored those omitted or altered passages which form yar 
of the beauty of the whole. For instance, the fresh, natural, and spouts. 
neous couplet with which the story originally opened, again APPCATS em adi 

The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May $d aa 
Round old Ravenna’s clear-shown towers and bay. wes 
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Every one must feel the superiority of this to the somewhat limp and 
faded lines which were inexplicably substituted in after editionss.. ~.. 
Tis morn ; and never did a lovelier day weit ony 
Salute Ravenna from its leafy bay. x deg 
The catastrophe of the tale is also restored ; Paulo d ing in @ diel with 
his brother Giovanni, and Francesca wasting into death with 
of the two lovers being murdered by the jealous husband. 
ment of the poem,” says the Preface to the present edition, ™ 
unwilling, and I now believe was a mistaken, concession to ’ 
to be the ascertained facts of the story and the better the 
moral.” We have therefore again the beautiful address of ove 
the dead body of his brother (exquisitely put into verse from thé ld p 
romance of “ Mort d'Arthur”) ; but we miss with some regret the larid hu 
of the murder as given in intermediate editions. ay MORNE 
The description of the pageant in the First Canto of the a 
Rimini,” is a marvellous study of word-painting and of ree 
valcade pours along bright and exulting, and the verses shine with gold and 
jewels, and seem to march to the stately measure of the procession, What 
can be more vivid in description than this ?— ae 
First come the trumpeters, clad all in white 
Except the breast, which wears a scutcheon bright. 
By four and four they ride, on horses grey ; 
And as they sit along their easy way, 
To the steed's motion yielding as they go, 
Each plants his trumpet on his saddle-bow. 
The heralds next appear, in vests attir’d 
Of stiffening gold with radiant colours fir'd ; 
And then the pursuivants, who wait on these, 
All dress’d in painted richness to the knees : 
Each rides a dappled horse, and bears a shield, 
Charg’d with three heads upon a golden field. 
Or in more clear and animated relief than this ?— 
Some watch, as they go by, the riders’ faces 
Looking composure, and their knightly graces ; 
The life, the carelessness, the sudden heed ; 
The body curving to the rearing steed ; 
The patting hand, that best persuades the check, 
And makes the quarrel up with a proud neck ; 
The thigh broad-press’d, the spanning palm upon it, 
And the jerk’d feather flowing in the bonnet. 
Others the horses and their pride explore, 
Their jauntiness behind and strength before; 
The flowing back, firm chest, and fetlocks clean ; 
The branching veins ridging the glossy lean ; 
The mane hung sleekly ; the projecting eye 
That seems half thinking as it glances by ; 
The finish’d head in its compactness free, 
Small, and o’erarching to the lifted knee; 
The start and snatch, as if they felt the comb, 
With mouths that fling about the creamy foam ; 
The snorting turbulence, the nod, the champing, 
' The shift, the tossing, and the fiery tramping. ’ 
The ideal of Giovanni's garden is enchanting. It is purpled with flower 
cooled with shady lakes, varied with enticing , en and paths, which bring 
us to the edge of the forest :— 
A land of trees, which, reaching round about, 
In shady blessing stretch’d their old arms out, 
With spots of sunny opening, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks, 
Where at her drink you startled the slim deer, 
Retreating lightly with a lovely fear. ad 
The fountain, which “shakes its loosening silver in the sun,” is worthy 
playing in Paradise ; but still finer is the rill in the garden, 
Whose low, sweet talking seem’d as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade. z 
When the bride comes back to Ravenna, dead, the simplicity 
is very touching :— 






of the climax 


On a sudden, just 
As the wind open’d in a rising gust, 
A voice of chanting rose, and as it spread, 
They plainly heard the anthem for the dead. 
It was the choristers who went to meet 
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The train, and now were entering the first street. 


va Then turn’d aside that city, young and old, 
nies And in their lifted hands the gushing sorrow roll’d. 
: _ ES 29 But of the older people, few could bear 
po To keep the window, when the train drew near; 
wr Fe And all felt double tenderness to see 
= The bier approaching, slow and steadily, 


a On which those two in senseless coldness lay, 

‘ Who but a few short months—it seem’d a day— 

/ ; Had left their walls, lovely in form and mind, 

gos In sunny manhood he,—she first of womankind. 

ar0 that these Stories in Verse (the volume contains a cluster of 

have not been “ first collected” in covers of gilt and morocco, with 

in leaves, in pretentious octavo. They appear modestly, for popu- 
ion, This. is well. To our younger poets, especially, we commend 

: that they may study Leigh Hunt’s finished simplicity, and 

: how much of their own spasmodic inspiration is unreal. 










=0 RUSSIA AND HER CZARS. 
asia ond her Cears. By E. J. Brabazon. Theobald. 
Miss Baapazow must allow us to say that she is not fitted to write the 
biographies of princes. There is a sort of humility in her mind which com- 
her to reverence, in a monarch, the act of strangling his father, or 
‘oo his motlier’s head. And this, which is the predominating essence of 
her )js acharacteristic of nearly all the books that have lately been 
~ compl Bussia and her Czars. The subject seems to taint every one 
who handles it, Because the first Peter used an adze, overcame his anti- 
pathy to cold water, and was wae pu successful in arms and politics, the 
most phrases are employed to gloss over the record of his excesses 
nd because the first Nicholas was more than six feet high, wore 
‘gd stood in unnatural relation to the rest of mankind, the 
Bussia, and the diffusers of useful knowledge in England, paid 









d Richard Hawkesworth, who allowed a Czar to pull his | such as the negro monarchs of Dahomey and Ashantee have enjoyed. 

There was more suavity in the humour of Elizabeth; yet her refusal to 
sign a death-warrant was only a formal excuse for inflicting punishments 
still more terrible, and her nature was stained with an inveterate disposition 
to profligacy. Peter the Third illustrated by his misfortanes the barbarism 
of the dynasty, as much as Catherine by her excesses. But for these excesses 
history might not have known her, so that their recital may be spared. 
Of Paul the same may be said as of the third Peter; but shall we permit 
Miss Brabazon, or any other enthusiast, to persuade such youths as desire 
a sequel to Voltaire’s theatrical story, that Alexander was sincere when 
he tore his hair in the room under that in which his father was strangled ? 
This is too good. It resembles the Jamentations of an Arab mourner, who 
beats his breast, and bites his skin, but would utter all the maledictions in 
his language if he failed to have the reward of his grief. Be this as it may, the 
parricide Alexander mounted his throne, and Miss Brabazon has nothing to 
relate of him that is not boroie aud itowi Possibly her inforima- 
tion was scanty ; but the accession of Nicholas is a scene in which her powers 
of omission shine. By the most natural process of transition the 
passes from one brother to another, and that is all! Not a word of the 
intrigue ; scarcely a word of the massacre. In the character of the Czar, 
however, our lady biographer finds it a remarkably virtuous distinction, 
that for a long time he was faithful to his wife. Fie, Miss Brabazon! 
This would not sound well in the Liturgy. 

The truth is, that the ancestors of Nicholas were barbarians, and that he 
was a barbarian French-polished. Genghis Khan acquired and ruled a 
greater empire, We use the term “ barbarian,’ however, in its philoso- 


ientenant Royer, who felt honoured when an Emperor laughed | 
So far, indeed, have our popular accounts of Russia been 
by this servile practice, that we know of few bookmakers who dare | 
the knoutings and gibbetings of helpless men and women at} 
yor Warsaw, without distorting their ingenuity to suggest some | 
maces for the unfortunate sovereigns, who had no choice but to condole | 
sbeloved subjects, and to break them alive on the wheel! We 
yhowever, commit the mistake of supposing that this infatuation | 
springs from a mind indifferent to the degrees of good and evil. | 
That which is immoral in a courtier, is only deplorable in a serf, or it may | 
gy ee Our rigour must relent, and pardon something to edu-| 
cation—that education, we mean, which is simply prejudice ratified. | 
In the case of Miss Brabazon’s work, we have an extremely clever narra- 
tive, elegantly written, well-arranged, full of instruction, and alive with 
anecdote, but which excites our astonishment by the ambiguity of its 
ideas on points of morals and politics. It is of some consequence to notice | 
this fact, because, let us repeat, the compilers, asa body, are to blame. One | 
of them acquires the corrupt habit from another. Here is Miss Brabazon, | 
who promises to become a favourite writer for the young, who has collected | 
her matter diligently, and has worked it into a flowing and graceful narra- 
tion, who extols the cardinal virtues like a Chinese law-giver, and laughs 
atthem like a Chinese judge, and who speaks of Christian clemency and | 
Imperial ferocity as though they were identical. If we might read a lecture | 
to a lady who, though wrong-minded, is obviously sincere, we would say 
that she will accept, at the hands of squires and churls, nothing less divine 








the situation of Russia, and the acts of its Czars. The fault of our 
abridgments is that they amass details, but permeate them with no 
phy. They are, therefore, only useful to the memory ; they do not aid the 
mind ; or, what is worse, they arm it with fallacies, Many a 
country towns may be detected reproducing the notions he imbibed from 
little dirty duodecimos of plagiarism at a village school. We have long 
thought that writings for boys and girls ought to be taken out of inferior 
hands and given to great masters, capable of engaging young minds with 
something better than the monosyllabic platitudes of Pisnoek and 

Russia has only just emerged from battalion. This truth, which 
deny, has an application to the Court as well as to the people. 
reigning Czar is removed, by few degrees, from the tameless chiefs of 
the Tartar desert—politically, not lineally, we mean. Then how could 
he become the civilised and accomplished monarch drawn in shilling 
portraits? The dynasty has been one of fragments, but its traditions 
are one. They extend from Ivan III. to Alexander IT. in an unbroken 
series ; but the successors of Peter may be classed alone, to simplify the 
account. We purposely select only such traits in their character, and in 
the social influences bearing on them, as are pleaded in arrest of judgment 
by Miss Brabazon and her compeers. Peter, to begin, mangled his enemies, 
tortured them, delighted to look on their writhing limbs, smote off their 
heads with his own hand, and, while these murders “breathed their bloody 
steam,” nearly choked himself with wine. His sister Sophia, no dow 
acted treacherously to him; but she at least more benignity o 
character, and atoned for offences under the deliberate and ous 
cruelty of her kinsman. In manners and in disposition Peter was rude, 
brutal, vulgar—a man of genius, yet a savage, and one of the few virtues he 
claimed was that equivocal one from Sparta, of being able to ordain the exe- 
| cution of his own son. We have sometimes preferred a faltering judge to a 
| monstrous father ; but the objection may pass. The second Peter was Czar, 
but did not reign, which excuses an historian from alluding to him further. 
Anne indulged herself in frenzies of vindictive passion, and Biron exercised 


i 





e. Travellers of all descriptions have encouraged this | his vicarious ferocity in her name. The practical jokes of the Empress were 





that mercy which allowed the woman taken in sin to go unstoned ; | phical and no‘ in an insulting sense. The late Czar was naturally the first 
while for the “ high and mighty prince” adored by a Quaker deputation, she | Cossack of a Cossack empire ; a politic imitator of Timour and Holagou. 
sy ded recommend that gentle dew which dropped on the Hebrew | He was a driller of Calmuck hordes, who took diplomacy into his pay, and 
8 


} 


ny when ‘he hewed Agag in pieces. 
Miss Brabazon's is a pleasant, fresh, animated narrative, and likely 
to be popular. The contents and illustrations are exactly fitted, in their | 
variety and lightness, for our reading, though not for our thinking genera- | 
tion ; and as the audience will probably be large, we may, without recurring | 

: incidents which Miss Brabazon has omitted to notice, point to | 
acts which she repeats, without characterising, but which partly explain | 


who committed atrocities as his predecessors committed them ; not because 
he was worse than other leaders of rude races, but because he continued 
a line of monarchs bred to despotism, to conquest, and to barbarity. To 
search further, and seek to reconcile the attributes of a moral hero with the 
acts of a Russian Emperor—Ivan, Peter, or Nicholas—is to pervert history, 
and to plough the sand. But Miss Brabazon’s work, at events, is inte- 
resting, and not ill-adapted for a popular circulation. 











Nowsayors at Kixc’s Cross.— A meeting has been held 
in the : jan-road to take steps for the removal of 
sme nuisances existing at a district called Belle Isle, | 
Mar the Great Northern Railway station.. The nui- 
tances, it seems, consist of the establishments of melters, 
Pig-dealers, horse-slaughterers, grease-makers, entrail- 

patent manure-manufacturers, which latter 
were. to mean “bakers of night soil, blood, 
Pattid fish, and vegetables.” The locality was described 
to be wholly undrained except by an iron pipe, which 
the sewerage of two establishments into the | 

Public road, where it was exceedingly offensive. Sixty 
people were said to live and suffer within the 
of these nuisances. A committee was appointed 

Wo set the Nuisances Removal Act in force. 

Tar Stare oF THe THAmes.—A petition is lying for 
in at the London Tavern, and other City houses, 

which the petitioners set forth that, as there is a pro- 

of the “ dispollution of the Thames” not being 

Board for years, owing to the election of the new 

of Works not taking place till next January, | 
Rumerous objects will press on its attention, it is 
— that the meeting to be called by the Lord 
take steps with a view to ‘securing the 
Prompt execution of such works as may be finally de- 
¢ided upon.” . J 
aap aT OF Tate Moors.—A man has been accidentally 
moors near St. John’s, Weardale, Durham. | ment. 


Friday, ‘to take into conside 
testimonial to Mr. Roebuck, 
national services.” 
tion was passed inviting the 
not only in Sheffield but in 
treasurer to the fund. A co 
scribed on the spot, and the 

A Fata. AccIpENt, arisi 
pointing a gun at a man in 
and Joseph Booth, the latte 
at Smith. 
diately. It appeared that 


was the case. 


F. T. Mappin (the master cutler elect) was appointed | 
to carry out the object of the meeting. 


handsome amount being realised. 


ago near Manchester. A trivial quarrel having taken 
place between two labouring men, named John Smith 


believed to be unloaded, and made a pretence of firing it 
The gun, however, was in fact charged ; and 
Smith fell mortally wounded, and died almost imme- 


weapon loaded, without giving proper notice that such 
At the inquest, a verdict of Accidental 
Death was returned ; but the coroner, at the request of 
the jury, severely reprimanded both brothers. | : vere" 

M. Cesare BArnrere, the distinguished Italian pho- | 5° Much so, that there is an agitation for expelling 
tographic artist, has arrived in England. 
engaged by Mr. Kilburn, and the specimens of his skill 4 . . . 
are very highly spoken of for their singular refine- | duced into the Legislature, but is not likely to pass 


ration the presenting some 


: * e fall of a stone from a viaduct which is being erected. 
“in recognition of his great 


| Mr. Sinclair was standing on some woodwork, on which 


The Mayor presided ; and a resolu-| the stone fell, throwing Mr. Sinclair amongst the frame- 


co-operation of all classes, | work of the arch. 


He died in about fourteen hours. 
the country at large. 


Mr. | This is the seventh life that has been lost since the com- 
mencement of the works. 

ANERLEY Pouttry SHow.—This show commences on 
Tuesday next, in the grounds of the Anerley Hotel. 
Many workmen and gentlemen interested in the improve- 
ment of our rural economy have actively promoted the 
exhibition which will probably be renewed annually. 
Mr. Belshaw, the practical manager of the exhibition 
of 1851, has arranged all the details. 

AvusTRALIA.—From the great southern continent we 
hear tolerably favourable reports of the state of trade, 
the markets being less burthened with an overplus than 
for some time past. Still, the plethora is only dimi- 
nished, not removed. Grain and farm produce gene- 
rally were in great demand. The export duty on gold 
came into operation on the Ist of May, and its effect 
has been seen in a lesser quantity of gold being brought 
| into Melbourne. The Chinese have been very successful ; 


mmittee was also appointed | 
2501. was sub- 
re is every probability of a 
ng out of the foolish habit of | 
sport, occurred a short time 


r took up a gun, which he 


Booth's brother had left the 


| them, or at least to prevent the arrival of others. A 
He has been | 111 for confining them to one locality has been intro- 


Shelter sheds, on the roads to the mines, have been 
erected. Sir Robert Nickle, Commander of the Forces 





TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. Rorsuck.— A} Mr. Jomn Suvcrare, contractor of the Aucland 


weting was held in the Council Hall, Sheflicld, on | Branch Railway Durham, has been killed, owing to the | #* Melbourne, is-said to be dead. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, August 21. 

BANKRUPTS.— Anrnony Gipson, of Lloyd’s Coffee- 
poms, Boye Exchange, underwriter 
street, grocer—Ropert Austin, Pembroke-square, Ken- 
sington, linendraper—Jonn Hopson, Leeds, grocer—Joun 
Wriitrams, Lianasa, Flint, grocer—THomas Youncsr, 
sen., Sunderland, builder. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. M. Mowpray, Hart- 
wood, Edinburgh, writer—T. and D. Dick, Paisley, manu- 
facturers—J. Burt, Newburgh, Fifeshire. 


Friday, August 24. 

BANKRUPTS.—Hewry KyiGut FuRNELL, and ALBERT 
Kut, Fenchurch-street, insurance brokers —REUBEN DicK- 
rnson, Wi Cam geshire, grocer—Henry WIL- 
Liam Brows, St. Albans, H iunkeeper--RicHaRD Brrt- 
wistis, Bury, innkeeper — NarHan , Worcester, 
clothier—Joun Jenninas, Tetbury, G ire, linen- 
draper — Dan Day, Dews' , Manufacturer — THOMAS 
Wattoy, Haverton-hill, Durham, glass manufacturer — 
Samuver Briees, WILL1AM Brioes, and ABRAHAM BANKS, 
Keighley, machine makers—ANTHONY O'DONNELL, Liver- 
a chair seller — Dex Bray, Hali Yorkshire, apo- 
hecary—Jouw Samir, Sheerness, dealer in drugs—GEORGE 
Hiri, Kentish Town, builder —Joun Jessup SEWELL, 
Brighton, dealer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—James Forsrs, Inver- 

ness, tanner, &c.—J ames Scort, Glasgow, builder, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


- BIRTHS. 

CATTERMOLE.— August 18, at Clapham-rise, Mrs. George 
Cattermole: a hter. 

GISBORNE. — At Point de Galle, Ceylon, the wife of 
a William Gisborne, Esq., Ceylon Civil Service : 
aA dcatl r. 

WALL om 18, the wife of Dr. Waller, Finsbury- 

r. 


square: a 
MARRIAGES. 

BRAMAH—WHARTON.—August 16, at St. Peter's, Wal- 

worth, Edward Bird, eldest son of the late E. Bramah, 

Esq., of Guilford-street, to Ellen Philadelphia, second 

daughter of the late Henry John Wharton, Esq., of St. 
Katharine’s Dock House and Grosvenor-park, Camberwell. 
ROBERTS—{STEPHENSON. — August 16, at the parish 
church of “Hadley, Middlesex, Captain Julius, Roberts, 
R.M.A., to Eliza Margaret, second daughter of E. 8. 
Stephenson, Esq., of Great Queen-street, St. James’s- 


k. 

L a se Lert Le aged 23, 
AWRANCE.—August 12, urie Lawrance, son 
of M. L. oo i ., of Gloucester Villas, Maida-hill, 
unfortunately drowned whilst bathing in the Seine, near 


Paris. 
OMMANNEY.—August 17, at Warblington House, Havant, 
Frances, widow of the late Admiral Sir John Acworth 


Ommanney, K.C.B. 
THOMPSON.—August 5, at the hospital, Kululee, Constan- 
tinople, James Bowen ‘Thompson, re M.D., in the 42nd 
ever. 


year of his age, of malignant typhoid 


Cammercial Afoirs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


Friday Evening, August 24, 1855. 
Consots have been firm throughout the week at improved 
prices from our last quotations. On Saturday at the highest 
mark, closing on that day at 914 9 for 6th September account, 
£ 4 for money, they have ruled since then tolerably steady at 
91} £, with few and slight fluctuations ; this day they are last 
quoted 91} to} for money and account; Exchequer Bills, 
18 to 17 premium. The new Turkish 4 per cent. scrip has 
chiefly occupied the attention of the Stock Exchange 
magnates, during the week, for an able and elaborate esti- 
mate of the merits of which reference may be made to the 
Times of the 22nd inst., that calculation showing the esti- 
mated value of the Stock to be 111 1-5 per cent., as based 
upon the hypothesis that 3} per cent. (being the same rate 
of interest as is now yielded by the English Funds) is a fair 
rate of interest upon which to calculate its value, and the | 
loan being under the guarantee of this country. Yesterday | 
it made for 3 pm, but since declined, Camry ee this day at 24 
tof premium. On the 22nd the Midland lway meeting 
was held at Derby, when a dividend of 34 per cent. was 














[No. 288, SarvEnay, 





Great Western of France, 124, 13; Ardennes, 14, 2; Agua 
Frias, §,.4; Imperial Brazil, 24, 3; , 34, 35; St. John 
del Rey, 4 4 ener Copper. i f pm. ; Cones, 61, 63 ; 
Linares, : rty, ¢, €; Australasian nk, 94, 95; 
: Gbastered of Australia, 19}, 20}: City Bank, 7, 9; 
London Bank, 3f, 44; Union of Australia, 73, 74; Oriental 
Corporation, 42, 43; Australian Agricultural, 29}, 304; 
Canada Land, 134, 136; Ditto, Open Cut, 1144, 115; 
Crystal Palace, 2g, 2$; North British Australasian, 

1; Oriental Gas, 1}, 1%; Peel Rivers, 23, 23! Scottis 
ra Investment, 1g, 14; South Australian Land, 





~~ 





CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, August 24, 1855. 

Srncx this day week the supplies have been very moderate 
into London, and reports from the North of Europe dis- 
couraging as regards the growing crops of Grain and Po- 
tatoes. In France, also, prices have risen considerably for 
some descriptions. At market to-day the value of eat 
was 2s. more than last Friday. Sales made—Roman Wheat, 
off the coast, 76s. 6d.; Saidi, 45s.; mixed Egyptian, 44s., j ust 
shipped; hard Enos, 55s. ; a cargo of very fine Saidi, 47s., to 
Continent; one of Mersyne, 63s. ; and a hard Smyrna, 59s., 
all cost, freight, and insurance. Swedish, 81s. to 82s., 63)b. 
per bushel off the stands. Some orders have been executed 
at Dantzig for English account at extremely high prices. 
Barley is firm to-day at last week’s quotations. Oats, 6d. to 
1s, dearer. Flour—Spanish, 60s.; Norfolk, 54s. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


Sat. Mon. 


Tues. Wed. Thur.\Frid, 


Bank Stock............ lp ty ie 6 arene 2154 | 215 
3 per Cent. Red.....; 924 | 92 92 92 924 | O15 
3perCent.Con.An.| 91f | 91 914 91h 913 | O14 
Consols for Account) 914 | 914 914  91R 1b | O13 
LINE 13 Jcasas 1 ccdess TV ndstue | (deteon | ccceie P sont 
New 2} por Cents...) cece | cesses | coveee | soveee 
Long Ans. 1860....... 4 | 4 
India Stock............ toed La@ine tb scape A. witaeb 





Ditto Bonds, £1000 

Ditto, under £1000 

Ex. Bills, £1000...... 

Ditto, £500..... . 

Ditto, Small : 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 

TaHurspay EVENING.) 














Brazilian Bonds .......... 1014 Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos AyreséperCnts. 57 Cents., 1822............... 101 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... Russian 44 per Cents.... 90 
Danish 5 per Cents....... Spanish 3 p.Ct. Nw Def. 18% 
Ecuador Bonds............ 4} Spanish Committee Crt. 
Mexican 3 perCents.... ... of Coup. not fun. ...... 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for | Venezuela 44 per Cents. .., 
Acc. August 31 ......... 21g Belgian 44 per Cents.... 954 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. Dutch 24 per Cents....... 644 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. Dutch4 perCent Certif. 96} 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in Casks or 


y Bottles.—HARRINGTON 

still Delivering the MARCH BR 

Gallans, and upwards. Alsoin Bottles, imperial measure 
Address -- HARRINGTON, PARKER. and 

and Beer Merchants, 54, Pall-mall. 


ARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine 

and Spirit Merchants, 54, Pall-mall, London, offer to 

the Public Old and Superior Wines, pure, and of the finest 

a at prices not exceeding those charged for ordinary 
ines 


HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. would call especial 
attention to their PALE and GOLDEN DINNER 
SHERRIES, as under: 

IMPERIAL PINTs, 29s. to 34s. per dozen; or bottled in 
Reputed Quarts, 38s. to 45s. per dozen. 

Agents for ALLSOPP’S PALE AND INDIA ALE. 


PARKER, and CO., are 
EWINGS in Casks of 18 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 

It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being in- 

variably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anp 





declared, the report of the Director was received, and 
accepted, an amendment being put by a Mr. Beteman, | 
which was only aero by a show of four hands, and a 
resolution carried to the effect that paid up shares in anti- | 
cipation of calls should be consolidated. Turkish 6 per | 
Cent. Bonds still pursue their onward course, having 
been as high as 94§ §, closing to-day at 93} 94, the 


ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSE- 

QUENT ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses 

a guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no other 

Oil in the market. 

Testimontat from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., 
F.L.S8., M.R.C.P., Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion of the Lancet, Author of “Food and its Adultera- 





second coupon coming off next month, reducing the 
yrice to 90§, 91, being nearly 25 per cent. higher than the 
Lowest quotations at any time. This Stock is now held | 
largely by real purchasers, and not so likely to be subject to 
the extraordinary fluctuations so long its feature in the | 
Market. The Ardennes Railway, for which the day of settie- | 
ment is not yet fixed, is gaining ground in public favour. The | 
London and North-Western reduced dividend a per cent.) 
has not improved the value of the stock in the market; busi- | 
ness, has been done as low as 95} x. d. Great Westerns still | 
much depressed. The Bank of London, now established at | 
the Hall of Commerce, has been dealt in at good prices ; 507. | 
is now fully paid up, and the bank has every prospect of a 
propre career under its able management. There is no | 
eature inthe Mining Market. Great Luxembourg Shares— 
13/. paid after a fall of more than one per cent —have 
again shown a reaction to nearly the same extent. The fol- 
loeing, Dating prices will show the state of the markets 
genera ye 

Caledonians, 63, 634; Chester and Holyhead, 11, 13; 
Rastern Counties, 11§, 11f; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 54, 56 ; 
Great Northern, 89, 90; Ditto, A stock, 69,71; Ditto, B 
stock, 127, 129; Great Southern and Western of Ireland, 
105, 107; Great Western, 564, ; Lancaster and Carlisle, | 
73, 76; Laneashire and Yorkshire, 83, 83); London and) 
North-Western, 95, 054 x. d.; Midland, 71,714; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 254, 26; Berwicks, 734, 744; 
Yorks, 484, 40); South Eastern, 62, 63; Oxford and Wor- 
cester, 27, 20; North Stafford, 6}, 6} dis.; South Devon, 
194, 144; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 9}, 10; Bom and 
Baroda, 1, 14 pm.; Eastern of France, 38}, 38); East Indian 
Five per Cent., Guaranteed, 244, 244; Ditto, Extension, 23, 34 | 
= Grand Trunk of Canada, 6, 5 dis.; Great Central of 
rence, 44, 54 pm.; Great Western of Canada, 234, 2a; | 
Great Luxembourg, , 38; Madras, 199, 20}; Parisand Lyons, 
48h, 48%; Paris aud Orleans, 48, 50; Rouen and Havre, 27, 
#8; Paris and Rouen, 51, 52; Sambre and Meuse, 9, 9%; | 


tions,” &c., &e., &e. 

“T have more than once, at different times, subjected 
your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, AnD THIS UN- 
KNOWN TO YOURSELP—and I have always found it to be free 
from all impurity and rich in the constituents of bile. So 
great is my confidence in the article, that I usually pre- 
scribe it in preference to any other, in order to make sure 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 

Sold ony in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, 
Dr. de Jongh’s sole Consignees; and by most respectable 
Chemists in town and country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 

the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 

Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 

effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being worn round 

the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, titting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected,and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had,and 
the Truss (which cannot fait to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 

being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 

Piccadilly, London. 

BLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VELNS,and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Pricefrom7s,6d.tolés, Postage, 6d, 


» and CO., Wine | 


ees we ronue THEATRE, — 
of the EXTRAORDINARY 

FORMANCES of the G 

ciel ce cme Waza OF 1H 


ments on 


shall be com the ata 
FESSOR ANDERSON simprovelse gen LASSEN 
MAGIQUES will, on this occasion, — 





illustrations of Magic Art en i cite evious 
Metropolis or elsewhere. e would Fespectfull in the 
his poten and the public to the su Ny refer 
at the Adelphi, in 1842, when the novelty poe 
prising character of the wonders produced by him ond 
dense cro on each night of ormance ; he woe 
refer to the still more astonishing features of the also 


ment given by him at Covent Garden, in 140, naertain. 
magnitude of the scale on which the Bx 
presented far outrivalled anything that 
viously attempted py himself or any other artist 
LYCEUM, the GREAT WIZARD'S ENTERTA 
will now be presented with still increased 
with perfected Ap tus, and far more 
THE ENTIRE ARRANGEMENTS will be so modifign ee 
present each Experiment in a more striki asto 
with greater dramatic effect. To accom thie, he 
services of the best men of science, artis the 
mene have Sop —— aban 
of the French, the profound research of Germans 
the fantastic originality of the Oriental el Por 4 
monarch before whom THE GREAT WIZARD OF Tak 
NORTH has performed aspecial new feat has been invented, 
The whole of these will be concentrated into 
~ a AT THE LYCEUM. hoi 
‘erplexities which were most pleasi 
at BALMORAL; the Magic Feat hick HER Mas, 
curiosity of the late CZAR at ST. P 
| Paradox which peore most paradoxical to the 
| PRUSSIA at BERLIN ; the tour d’adresse which most. 
jastonished the EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA at VIENNA 
the experiment which elicited the most marked 
|bation of the KING OF SWEDEN at STOCKHULM. 
the special wonder which most excited the curiosity of 
the QUEEN OF SPAIN; plification. 
the AGICIAN’S ART produced on the occasion 
Professor ANDERSON performing in the of the 
PRESIDENT and the SENATE of the UNITED STATES: 
the Puzzle which most puzzled the “ ’outeness” 
Brother Jonathan ; the seeming inexplicability which ren- 
dered awe-struck the Indian in his native forest; the grand 
feats which, for fifty consecutive nights, obtained unprece- 
dented applause from auaiences num from two to 
three thousand in the Metropolitan Hall, New York; the 
chef-d ceuvre of Professor Anderson on his first : 
in London, twenty years ago; the most wondrous of his 
wonders produced at the Adelphi; the most exciting of the 
marvels which originated so much excitement in per- 
formances at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; 
peculiar and most pleasing portions of his 
ment as given in the Provinces ; together with astoun 
novel features in his repertory of Mystery, 
expressly for his appearance at the Royal The- 
atre, will all be comprised in his DE EMENS MA- 
GIQUES. Not the least wondrous of these will be the 
exemplifications of the delusion of SPIRIT-RAPPING, 
inasmuch as the invisible spirits of the Great Wizard will be 
found to pervade every part of the house and to be pi 
everywhere. The whole will be produced with due regard 
to gorgeousness of effect, and all the resources of the 
Wizard of the North’s inexhaustible fund of Magic will be 
called into active aid on Monday, September 3rd. 

Phe Prices of Admission will be thus :—Private 
Boxes (which will be obtainable at the principal Libraries 
and Music Sellers, and at the Box-office) 1/, 1s. and 1/, Ils. 
6d.; Orchestra Stalls, 4s.; Dress Circle, 38.; Upper Boxes, 
2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. The Box-office will be — 
10 till 5, on and after Weduesday next, under the 
of Mr. Chatterton. : 


F 


I R. KAUN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 

’ MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 Lag tem 
resting Models representing every of the Human 
Frame in Health and Disease, also the various Races of 
Men, &c., open (for Gentlemen only) daily from 10 till 10. 
Lectures, varying every day in the week, are vered by 
Dr. SEXTON, at 12, 2, 4, and half-past 7. Admission, Is— 
4, COVENTRY-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 





FITCH & SON’S 

CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 

AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 
EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS, 
CONTINUED. 

“We were mucli pleased with the quali of No. 9 case. 
The bacon, &., we found first-rate.”— Melbourne, South 
Australia, 

“T beg to enclose you a Post-office order for 1U. 58. 6d. for 
bacon; the quality is very excellent, and quite tomy “ 
“T like thé cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon 
will prove as good as in former times.” 

“The bacon you sent me is excellent ; I'shall recommend 
it to friends.” = 
“I never tasted such bacon in my life; it wa oot 
“The Rev. begs to enclose Fitch and Son u. iad” 
for bacon received this morning,and found very nice in om 
“Tam obliged by your attention to the small order, 

for the excellent ‘article supplied. Enclosed are 
starops for the amount.” 

Fitch and Son will be gratified by showing the originals 
of the above, and a multitude of others of the like import 
upon application. . 
This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side st 
10d. per ib.; the middle piece of 12 lbs, at 104d. per 1s 
and other separate pieces. —< 

Bacon, hams, tongues, German sausages, cheese, batter, 
&c., securely packed for travelling, an delivered free of 
charge, at all the London Termini. 

List of prices free. See also daily papers, Post-o 
Orders to be made payable at St. Martin 5-le- Grane, il 
payment is requested where a reference ; 
the order for goods. 


FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Established 1784. 
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THE LEADER. 





RAPHY: A complete apparatus 3/., 
and 11. 11s. Send for a list (post free), at 
Hremings, 498, Oxford-street, Author of “ First Steps 
8 Price 6d., by post, 7d. 


R HOUSE WITH THE BEST 
ARTICLES 


E'S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
ieee. Established a.p.1700. A Priced Fur- 
Sishing List, free by post. 

DEANE DRAY, and CO. (Openingto the Monument), 
Jondon-bridge. ~ 
pT gen 

° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND 
FIRE-RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and 


with all the improvements, under their 
A, cents of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their 
proof Solid Lock and Door (without which no 


FURNISH you 


secure). 
BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
THB STRONGEST, EXTANT. 
» PHCENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 
HEAIDOL, the most complete aud extensive in the world. 
¢and8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depot, 


Siow coorgato-street, City. Circulars tree by post. 


——— grip 
1955.-JOYCE’S PATENT WATERPROOF ANTI- 
CORROSIVE PERCUSSION CAPS. 


JOYCE has much pleasure in submitting 

e tothenoticeof Sportsmen a greatly Improved Per- 
cussion Cap, for which a patent was granted on the 3rd of 
April last, and which can be warranted as the best Primer 
Guns ever manufactured, whether for the 


eae Nav, or the FIELD. 


The on which these Caps are made differs 
from any hitherto adopted; in lieu of Metallic 
asthey are termed, and other substances of 


Foils or , 
an equal in us character, which cannot be consumed 


troduction of the most corroding materials, 
these Patent Caps have their detonating composition covered 
with abighly waterproof substance, burning with as much 
PA powder itself, and in no degree detracting 

pany be certainty and sharpness of fire, as well as anti- 
, 80 necessary for the convenience and 


comfort of those uae use them. 


JOYOR'S PATENT CAPS are equally certain in all wea- 
ther, wet or dry, and if firmly pressed down on the nipples, 
will close the apertures and render the powder in the barrels 

keeping it quite dry. Sportsmen are recommended 
pa =e possible in misty and wet weather, other- 
wisethe moisture deposited inside the barrel damps the 
charge and occasions hang-fires.—Manufacturer of WIRE 
Capraipers and WADDINGs of every description 


Counting-house, 57, Upper Thames-street, London. 





INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY A 
72, Lombard-street, London. 
Lord Viscount TORRINGTON, Chairman. 


THE Policies of this Company, being indis- 
putable in terms of the Deed of Constitution, regis- 
tered in conformity with the Act,7 and8 Vic., c. 110, by 
which this Company is Incorporated, form FAMILY PRO - 
VISIONS and NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES; their va- 
lidity not —s ey (as in the case of ordinary Poli- 
cies) on the import of previous, and perhaps forgotten 
Statements, Reports, and other ll my . 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


EAGt&tE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 
Geo. IIL., and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court 
of Chancery. 

3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 





ae. 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 

Thomas oy Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 

Thomas Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 

Nathaniel Gould, Bsa. Ralph Chas. Price, +. 

Robert A. Gray, Esq. Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 

Auditors—THomas ALLEN, Esq.; Wii1t14M H. Smita, 
un., Esq. 

Medical Officers—JaMES SANER, Bog, M.D., Tottenham 
freee ; Wa. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower 

ul. 

Actuary and Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOER, Esq. 
The Assets of this Company Exceed Three 
Quarters of a Million Sterling. 

THE ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS—One Hundred and 
Thirty Five Thousand Pounds. 

THE NUMBER OF EXISTING POLICIES IS—Upwards of 
Pour Thousand. 

THE TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED—Exceeds Two Million 
Eight Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

AT THE DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1852,—About One 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds was 
added to the Sums Assured, under Parti- 
cipating Policies. 

The Division is Quinquennial, 
AND THE WHOLE SURPLUS (LESS 20 PER CENT. ONLY) Is 
DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Premiums required by this Company, although mode- 
rate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial 
surplus. 





16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.—Trou 

and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, | 

4s., made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, ar 
shrank. 


The TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 
Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat 
made to order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, 
Regent-street. For quality, style, and workmanship, cannot 
be equalled by any house in the kingdom. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


| 





SISAL CIGARS. 


| south of 33 degrees south latitude; or to 


The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without 

tra charge, to reside in any country— (Australia and 
California excepted)-—north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
sea (not 
being seafaring persons by profession) between any places 
lying in the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 degrees 
from the Equator, without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered 
assignments can be effected on forms supplied by the Com- 
any. 
The Annual Reports of the ayn & state and progress, | 
Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post 
free on application at the Office, or to any of the Company 
Agents. 





| 





H N. GOODRICH, after 25 years’ practical 
e uaintance with the business, will stake his repu 
tation for ability aun@honour as a Cigar Merchant, upon the | 


truth or falsehood of the assertion, that no Cigars as good | 


w his Sisal Cigars have ever been sold so cheap. Box con- 
taining 14, of the finest quality, for 1s. 9d. Post free, six 
ma. None are genuine unless signed, “H. N 


a Oxford-street, London, nearly opposite | 








——_——___ | 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 

RB HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, | 
8, PLEET STRERT, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TERTH, "fixed 
, Wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
ural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
the closest observer ; they will never change 
= .~- be found superior fo any teeth ever 
. method does not require the extraction 

of roots, or any painful opers a 

, peration, and will support and pre- 

ating iat are loose, and is guaranteed to restore nti 

id mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 

tad useful in mastication. — , 


— 


semble the 
originals by 
colour or 
before 


In the High Court of Chancery. 


TRESEMAR.— On the 29th of May, 1855, an 


Injunction was sranted by the High Court of Chan 
om te on the 1ith of June following was made perpetual, 
. Joseph Franklin and others to restrain them, under 

raed hy eo — = | this medicine, which is 
zetters Patent of England, and secured 

the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, and the 
; oy Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is 
for laxation, Spermatorrheea, and Exhaustion 

m, whether arising from accident or climate. 
» No. 2, effectually, in the short space of three 
ly and entirely eradicates all traces of those 


Frit 


Which capivi and cubebs have so long been t hought 
Ct for, to the ruin of the health of a vast portion 
Mata) EOPUlation. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great Conti- 


remedy for that class of disorders which unfortu- 
nglish physician treats with mercury, to the 
a (destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
8 Sarsaparilla in the world cannot remove 


fF 


Nos. 1, 2 r ; 

’ sa, » and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell 

eal nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet- 

als, thout their use being suspected.—Sold in tin cases 

ses, ag oe See by post, 2s. extra; divided into separate 
stered by Velpes allems ) &ec 

To be had wholesale y Velpeau, Lallemand, Roux, & 


i and retail in London of Johnson, 68, 
j Sannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; and Sanger, | 
word-street; J. H. Powell, 15, Westmorland-street, | 
; mes and Co., Leith-waik, Edinburgh: and D. 
le-street, Glasgow. 
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| office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees afforded 


XN ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE | 
WY COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,0007., 
in Shares of 5/, each; call, 10s. per Share. 


' 
Every description of insurance business transacted at this 





to persons in situations of trust where security is required ; 

also against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, &c. | 

Fire and life insurances effected on improved and safe prin- | 

ciples.—Plate-glass insured. 

Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be had | 

on application. ! 

H. C. EIFFE, F.R.C.S., Actuary. | 

J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. | 

omnia _— i ad aac 

@ OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
Ye COMPANY. 
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UTED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 


» 54, 
Policies indisputable. 
Bd charge for Policy Stamps. 
Assurances the strictl; ual princi 
on 5 
Invalid lives assured at eutonbte tates, “" 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 





ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


(GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE As- 
LONDON, and 30, BROWN § 4 EN. MANCHESTER: 


THE CHISHOLM, Chairman 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq., Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman 


Major-General Michael E. | William Morley, . 
Dagncld. : Robert Francis sy Esq. 

Francis sotto, Esq. -D. 

Alexander Robt. Irvine, Esq. | Archibald 

John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Frederick Valiant, 

James John Kinloch, Esq. Rev. F. W.J. Vickery. 


Henry Lawson, Esq. . 

This Society is established on the tried and apptoved 
aes le of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumn- 
ated for the exclusive benefit of the Policy. under 
their own immediate superintendence and 3 
Profits are divided annually, and applied in reduetion of 
the current Premiums. ‘olicy-holders participate in 
Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on 


the 30th of May, 1855, when a rt of the business for the 
last year was presented, exhibiting a statement of most 
satisfactory progress. It ap that during the two 


last years, 1853 and 1854, between 800 and 900 new Assu- 
rances had been effected, producing an increaseof Premium 
income amounting to 14,000. per annum. It 

that, poceiiactanaing Se extraordinary mortality which 
prevailed during the sod ea in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it not been found necessary to re- 
duce, in the — the allowance previously awarded to 
the Policy-holders. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied 
with the Report, and resolved unanimously that a Reduc- 
tion of 314 per Cent. should be made in the current year’s 
Premium payable by all Policy-holders now entitled to par- 
ticipate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the 
first five years. 

The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 

reduction. 








Annual Pre- Allowance! Annual Pre- 
mium origi- of 314 per| mium now 
nally paid. cent. | payable. 


Age when Amount 
Assured. Assured. 





| 

+ 
| # | @eS |e ney wee 
20 1000 | 2017 6 | 61 6 | 4 6 O 
30 1000 | 13 4/81 8 1711 8 
40 «| «1000 | 3318 4 | 1013 8 23 48 
50 } 1000 | 4816 8 |15 7 8 33 9 0 
60 1000 7517 6 | 2318 0| 5119 6 








the Office, and | ~ 


~~ &. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 





‘T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
Capital, 100,000/., in Shares of 5/. each. Deposit, 12. per 


Share. 

(On which Interest, at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum, 
=" of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
ment. 

Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s, 

’ POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 


Deputy-Chairman—HENRY 
square, Notting-hill. 
Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 
Annuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps. 
Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed, 





AILWAY ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


16,2217, 5s. have already been paid as compensation for Fatal 
and other Railway Accidents, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





| ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter,1847. 
The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and | ’ EXAMPLES. ; 
Bl LLS upon the Company's Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. | 10007, was paid to the Widow of J. G., killed on the 24th 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. February, ine, secured by a payment of 12. 
Business with the Australian colonies generally con- 3501. = y- anti terad ae Bs ee on the 
s be . paym e 
, . | 2002, to W. P., severely injured on the 19th 
Apply at the Company's Oars, 08S Pr etenew 2001 Touken, 1854, scoured ty apaginent of 11. Sep- 
naan. oF » manager. | or the convenience of frequent travellers, Periodical 
London, August, 1855. | Insurances are granted, which now cover the risk of Fatal 
: aaece Accidents while travelling in any class carri on 


‘ age any 
| Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. E y , i 


onal , and insure Compensation for Personal Injury in 
N R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the any Railway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 
4 University of Padua, who has been established in 


: : ; To Insure 10007. at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
London for three years, gives ge ~<a —— in — -_ Ditto 2007, ditto 5s. 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. e » 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. | ; {nswwencee com aso be offseted coemiup Geena 
ARRIVABENE teacheson a plan thoroughly practical,and | ot areatiy ee ce whieh mag be Be in the 
eb pe awe mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- | Company's Prospectus, 16 be had at the Offices, and at all 
ee the princi ilway Stations. 
Apply by letter toMr. ARRIVABENE,No.4,S8t.Michael’s- A new class of insurance has also been established in case 
place, Brompton. of Death by Railway Accident alone, without compensation 
: for Injury. 
To Insure 10002. at an Annual Premium of............... 5s. 
Ditto any sum not exceeding 10001. for the whole of 
life by a single payment of 6s. per cent.: thus one 
payment of 3/. will secure 10002, 
The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, this 
being the only Company Insuring against Railway Accidents 





90,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 
~) SUFFERERS, from Noblemen to Mechanics, having 
tried all advertised and other remedies without acure, have, 
during eighteen years, been obliged to apply to the Rev, Dr. 
Willis Mosely, 18, Bloomsbury - street, Bedford - square, 
London, and 50 are not known to be uncured. Means of 





; i i to pay a commuted 
cure only to be paid for, and a relapse prevented for life, | empowered by 8 Act of Parliament 
Novel Observations, a pamphlet on nervousness, franked to | Stamp Duty. WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
any address if one stamp is sent ; or, for 36, Twelve Chapters 3 ary. 
on the Only Means of Curing Nervous or Mind Complaints;{ Railwa; Assurance Office, 


“the best book on nervousness in our language.” 3, Old Broad-street, London. 



































j In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
TS PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ Social Statics.’» 
London: Lonemay, Brows, GREEN, and Lonamans. 


THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 
On Friday next, in 16mo., price One Shilling, 
VISIT to the VAUDOIS of PIEDMONT. 
By EDWARD BAINES. Forming Part 88 of the 
aveller’s Library. 





London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


ARAGO’S METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
Just published, in One Volume 8vo., price 18s. cloth, 
ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. By 
FRANCIS ARAGO. With uction by Baron 
fiumpotpt. Translated TE AAI of 
Lieut.-Colonel E. masesa, B RA., apemoes oad 
henna :—Thunder One of St Blo: 
of Storms; ee ; Animal Electri- 
city; Magnetism ; Aurora Borealis. 
London; Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


day is published, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 26s. cloth, 
66 "PHE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
THACKERAY. With Illustrations ty RicHarRD 


Brappvury and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 


On the 31st inst. will be published, price 6s., 

ART SIX of THE FERNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN NATURE-PRINTED (Life Size). 

Parts I. to V. of this ee a may still be had price 








Doris. 





Brapsvury and Eyans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 
Biron yen: or, ADMINISTRATIVE 
Administrative Reformer. 


PFINGHAM Wyxeon, Royal Exchange ; W1LDy and Sons, 
tn ory Archway 


THE SUFFERINGS OF ROYALTY. 
This day is published, price 1s., 
HE SUFFERINGS of ROYALTY; or, 


reatness a Exem lified i th 
Lives and Death of the Three Great i shorten Obaractere—— 


Characters— 
pop Sees en eas ‘and Napoleon the First ; 


ms 
fer eed ore tho : Bistec 4 Arey, te Great, 


the t 
Adalat’ dicated to Napoleon {L., 


ve Reformer. 
Emperor of France. By WILLIAM PINCH. 
ErrineHam WI11s0y, publisher, Royal Exchange. 


fain, with Two" Iiinstrations by i i 7x. hie 


"TARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
Saelaa pean sean tall from the wags of good elicwetip 
and (injsobriety! how for his sins be ad Gadeeend > 
Matri: etailed 


ings in that state of honda 7 By FRANK E. SMEDLEY, 
mn 
Author of “ Pairlegh 
7 HAtt, and Vinews, 25, Paternoster-row. 














“ Lewis Arundel,” &c. 





"THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION IN 
PARIS. 


= _ Aes JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, 
2s. 6d., contains oe ga Engravings of beau- 
tiful Sojects 4 the Paris Exhibition. Also Four Steel En- 


Silence Carnoet ; “ The ana, Venice,” 
by Sanat “The he Lap of the is 


” from the Statue 
by H. Timbrell, all in the Private Collection of the Queen; 
and “ <a the Venton Gallery the pag r France,” after T. Uwins, 
BA, in 

The principal literary iden are—“ The Sculpture at the 

yt rts ;” a, _Removable Studios for Artists ;’ 

french on Art ;” “ British Artiste, 

Ree oly Stain gad Character. ‘o. 8—W. "Hilton, R.A.,” illus- 
“The Prizes of the Art-Unten f London;” “The 

Tronetisture of British Universal 
Exhibition ;” “ Picture Dealers ;" 

Vreatue and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all 
Booksellers. 





ONSCIENCE’S HISTORICAL RO- 
MANCES ; The LION of FLANDERS; or, the Battle 

of the Golden Spurs. 2s. 6d. 
“ A story st once simp! and artistic, graceful and = 
oe. A pateey ress in a delicate sheeed ‘throne 
Srente Weekiy i subordinate to the grand march of 


events.” — Weeki, 
bs picture” ur and skill. The closin 
ee he appearance of the tne en ” and the fight for the 
rpiece of art and power.”— 


°° ate tec List, giving a full description of each Vol. 


of ppene’s, 's, Paternoster-row, London and Sydney; and 





On. Nervousness, Debility, and Exhaustion. Just pub- 
yea New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s., or by post for 
stamps. 
HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 
pis and WHAT to LIVE FOR. With Am le Rules 
Diet, Regimen 


and 
tie Rn for Securing H 


Sterling one Hepes on 
Well- ated Course of Life. 5 A 
poh onal London: ion BROTHERS and Uo., 23, 


; HANN Ay, 68, Oxford. -street ; Mann, 39,Corn- 
all Booksellers 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 








ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS 
May be had in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea pp 


The preference is given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. The beat works 7 


Fiction are also freely added. 


Book Societies and Literary institutions supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 










CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; AND 76, CROSS-STRER?, 
MANCHESTER. 





This day is published, price 6s., Vol. I. of 


NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


To be completed in 4 Volumes. 
Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. 
This day is published, the First Volume of the 


ORKS of PROFESSOR WILSON, 
Edited by his son-in-law, PROFESSOR FERRIER. 


Containing Vol. I. of the NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. To 
completed in Four Vols. 


To be published in Quarterly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 
6s. each. 


Wit114M Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—THE WINTER SESSION 
will commence on October 1, with an Introductory Address 
by Mr. Paget, at 7 o’clock p.m. 
LECTURES. 
Medicine — Dr. Burrows and Dr. Baley. 
Surgery— Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey. 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy—Mr. Paget. 
Chemistry—Mr. Stenhouse. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 
Savory. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1856, commencing May 1. 
Materia Medica— Dr. Farre. 





Midwifery, &co—Rr. Wi 

Comparative Anatomy —Dr, Mw Whinnie. 

Practical Ghemistry— Mr. Stenhouse. 

Hospital Practice—The Hospital contains 650 beds, and 
relief is afforded to nearly 90,000 — annually. The in- 
patients are visited daily by the pI hysicians and su ome 
clinical lectures are delivered weekly—on the medi 
by Dr. Burrows and Dr. Farre; on the surgical cases, . 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, wok Uh. Skey; on 
the diseases of women, by Dr. West. The out- -patients are 
attended daily by the assistant physicians, and assistant 
surgeons. 

Collegiate Establishment.—Warden, Dr. Black. Students 
can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules of 
the Collegiate system established under the direction of the 
Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospital. | 
Some of the teachers and other gentlemen connected with 
the Hospital also receive students to reside with them. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the winter session 
examinations will be held for two scholarships, of the value 
of 451. for a year. The examination of the classes for 
prizes and certificates of merit will take place at the same 
time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, or 
any of the medical or surgical officers or lecturers, or at the 

enatomical museum, or library. 








HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 
IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—Theseare 
Perfect Security aud the Largest Benefits in proportion to 
the feats Dudions paid. Theyare both fully attained in the 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
which i + now of Twenty-four Years’ standing, and possesses 
Accumulated Funds, arising from the contributions of 
Members only, to the amount of 910,845/., and hasan Annual 
Revenue of 163,394/. 

The MUTU AL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the entire 
surpluses or “ Profits,” as ascertained Triennially, are allo- 
cated in addition to the sums Assured, and they present a 
flattering prospect to the Members. For example; the 
sum now payable on a Policy for 1000/., effected in 1831, is 
1538/. 6s. 9d., being a return of Seventy-one per cent. on the 
= paid on middle-aged lives, and Policies effected in 

ter years are similarly increased. 

The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will 
take place on Ist MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected pre- 
viously will receive One Year’s additional Konus over those 
opened after that date. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILILAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office.—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 





RIV A’ TE EDUCATION IN PARIS. _ 
Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 
Pantheon, receives a select number of young entlemen as 
pupils They are treated as members of the Family. The 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, and the Sciences. Particular attention is given to the 
French language. 

For particulars, apply (by letter) to Mr. BE. P., 29, Arundel- 
street, Strand; and for personal reference, to Mr. W. Eaton, 
16, Prince’s- gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 55, 
Charing-cross. 
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CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY op 
FOREIGN LITERATURE 








Just ready, Vol. VIIL., Price gs, éd., : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA .° 
During Thirty-three Dears’ Resivence, —- 
BY A GERMAN NOBLEMAN, 
Edinburgh: Taomas Constapzz and Co, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMs and Qo, 
$n 
On the 28th will be published, Post 8yo, cloth, 
THE WAR IN THE EAST 
FROM THE YEAR 1853 TILL JULY, 1855. 
AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL SKETCH OF THE CAMPAIGNS ON § 
THE DANUBE, IN.ASEA, AND IN THE CRIMEA, if 
With a Glance at the probable Contingencies of the ext 
Campaign, 


By General GEORGE KLAPKA, 
Author of “ Memoirs of the War of Independence 
gary,” &c., &c. in Bu. 
Translated from the Original Mi 
By Lieut.-Col. MEDNYANSZKY, 
London: CHaPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 




















Second Edition, Price Half-a-Crown, 
HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL for 
1855, 










“The work cannot fail to be a valuable one to to those 
cultivate this branch of Natural bere Sew pd 
price will be found generally acceptab! 


“ Addressed tO youths In our public yi 
but useful to all in collecting, ie re 
insects."—Hampshire Telegraph. * 
London : Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 
This day is published, post Svo, price 2s, 
HE ae gan yt LOGIC OF HEGEL. 


Translated b . SLOMAN, Dr. and J. po 
uate of Oxford. ‘To which are 


Revised by a G 
some remarks by H. 8 
London: Joun Cuabuss, 8, King William: street, Strand. 











































NEW AND ‘CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL the best new Works may be hadin succes 
sion from MUDIE’S SELECT LI — 
scriber of One Guinea per annum. The pi 
to Works of History, Biography, Philosophy, 
Adventure. The dest works of Fiction are 
added.— Prospectuses may be obtained on app) 


CHARLES Epwarp Mupte, 510, New Oxford-street, 
London ; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





Just published, price 6s., per post 6s. 6d., 


T HE N egg 4 BRITISH REVIE 
No. XLVI. AUGUST: 
CONTENTS: 
I. Str Davip Brewster's Lire or NEWTON. 
Il. Str Epwarp BuLwer Lyrron’s NovEl. 
Ill. ALEXANDRIAN CHRISTIANITY. 

IV. Tux Pourricat RerorMation iN HOLLAND. - 
V. MAHOMETANISM IN THE East AND WEST. 
VI. Tax System of PuRCHASE IN THE ARMY. 

VII. Dr. Peacock’s Lire or Dr. Youne. 
VIUIL Tue Non-Extsrence or WoMEN, 
IX. Ferrier’s Tukory or KNow1NG AND BEING. — 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy ; London: 3. 
eben and Co.; Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 
























HRISTIANITY « or SECULARISM. 
the September Number of the British © 
sialist. Price 3d. 


London: Houston and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-toW 
a 





















Just published, price 2s., “maak free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH@A 
Nature and Treatment, with an Exposition * 
Frauds that are practions by persons who advertise” 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nerv 
By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 0 


SICLANS, London. 
Paternoster-t0¥* 
























London : W. Kent and Co.,51 and 52, 2 
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